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CHAPTER I. 

HE public may wonder why 

they have never heard in the 

Press of the fate of the passen- 

gers of the Xorosko. Suffice 

it that there were very valid 

reasons, both personal and 

political, for holding it back. The facts were 

well enough known to a good number of 

people at the time, and some version of them 
appeared, but was generally discredited. 

They have now been thrown into narrative 

form, the incidents having been collated from 

the sworn statements of Colonel Cochrane 

Cochrane, of the Army and Navy Club, and 

from Miss Adams, of Boston, Mass. These have 
been supplemented by the evidence of Captain 
Archer, of the Egyptian Camel Corps, as given 

before the secret Government inquiry at 

Cairo. Mr. James Stephens has refused to 
put his version of the matter into writing, 

but as these proofs have been submitted to 

him, and no correction has been made, it 

may be supposed that he has not succeeded 
in detecting any grave misstatement of fact. 

The Xorosko, a turtle-bottomed, round- 
bowed stern-wheeler, with a 3o0in. draught, 
started upon the 13th of February from 
Shellal, at the head of the first cataract, bound 
for Wady Halfa. I have a passenger card 
for the trip, which I here reproduce. 

“*S.W. Korosko,” FEBRUARY 13TH. 

PASSENGERS. 

Colonel Cochrane Cochrane 

Mr. Cecil Brown 

John H. Headingly Boston, U.S.A. 

Miss Adams Boston, U.S.A. 

i eee Worcester, Mass., 

Mons. Fardet Paris. [U.S.A. 

Mr. and Mrs. Belmont Dublin. 

James Stephens...........0...sseseeees Manchester. 

Rev. John Stuart Birmingham. 

Mrs. Shlesinger, nurse and child... Ilorence. 

This was the party as it started from 
Shellal with the intention of travelling 
through the two hundred miles of Nubian 
Nile which lie between the first and the 
second cataract. 

It is a singular country, this Nubia. Vary- 
ing in breadth from a few miles to a few 
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yards, it extends in a thin, green, palm- 
fringed strip upon either side of the broad, 
coffee - coloured river. Beyond it there 
stretches on the Libyan bank a savage and 
illimitable desert, extending to the whole 
breadth of Africa. On the other side an 
equally desolate wilderness is bounded only 
by the distant Red Sea. Between these two 
huge and barren expanses Nubia writhes like 
a green sand-worm along the course of the 
river. Here and there it disappears altogether, 
and the Nile runs between black. and sun- 
cracked hills, with the orange drift-sand lying 
like glaciers in their valleys. Everywhere 
one sees traces of vanished races and sub- 
merged civilizations. Grotesque graves dot 
the hills or stand up against the sky-line: 
pyramidal graves, tumulus graves, rock graves 
—everywhere graves. And, occasionally, as 
the boat rounds a rocky point, one sees a 
deserted city up above —houses, walls, battle- 
ments—with the sun shining through the 
empty window squares. Sometimes you 
learn that it has been Roman, sometimes 
Egyptian, sometimes all record of its name 
or origin has been absolutely lost. There 
they stand, these grim and silent cities, and 
up on the hills you can see the graves of 
their people, like the port-holes of a man-of- 
war. It is through this weird, dead country 
that the tourists smoke and gossip and flirt 
as they pass up to the Egyptian frontier. 

The Xorosko with her passengezs formed a 
merry party, for most of them had travelled 
up together from Cairo to Assouan, and even 
Anglo-Saxon ice thaws rapidly upon the Nile. 
They were fortunate in being without the 
single disagreeable person who in these small 
boats is sufficient to mar the enjoyment of 
the whole party. On a vessel which is little 
more than a large steam launch, the bore, 
the cynic, or the grumbler holds the company 
at his mercy. But the Xorosko was free 
from anything of the kind. Colonel Cochrane 
Cochrane was one of those officers whom 
the British Government, acting upon a large 
system of averages, declares at a certain age 
to be incapable of further service, and. who 
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demonstrate the worth of such a system by 
spending their declining years in exploring 
Morocco, or shooting lions in Somaliland. 
He was a dark, straight, aquiline man, with 
a courteously deferential manner, but a 
steady, questioning eye; very neat in his 
dress and precise in his habits, a gentleman 
to the tips of his trim finger-nails. He wore 
a grizzled military moustache, but his hair 
was singularly black for a man of his years. 
Mr. Cecil Brown—to take the names in the 
chance order in which they appear upon the 
passenger list—-was a young diplomatist 
from a Continental 
Embassy, a man 
slightly tainted with 
the Oxford manner, 
and erring upon the 
side of unnatural 
and inhuman refine- 
ment, but full of 
interesting talk and 
cultured thought. 
He had a sad, hand- 
some face, a small 
wax - tipped mous- 
tache, a low voice 
and alistless manner, 
which was relieved 





by a charming habit 
of suddenly lighting 
up into a rapid smile 
and gleam when 
anything caught his 


fancy. He _ chose 
Walter Pater for his 
travelling author, 
and sat all day, 
reserved but affable, 
under the awning, 
with his novel and 
his sketch- book 
upon a camp-stool 
beside him. 

The Americans formed a group oy them- 
selves. John H. Headingly was a New 
Englander, a graduate of Harvard, who was 
completing his education bya tour round the 
world. He stood for the best type of young 
American—quick, observant, serious, eager 
for knowledge and frée from prejudice, with a 
fine ballast of unsectarian but earnest religious 
feeling. He had less of the appearance 
and more of the reality of culture than the 
young Oxford diplomatist, for he had keener 
emotions though less exact knowledge. Miss 
Adams and Miss Sadie Adams were aunt and 
niece, the former a little, energetic, hard- 
featured Bostonian old maid, with a huge 
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surplus of unused love behind her stern and 
swarthy features. She had never been from 
home before, and she was now busy upon 
the self-imposed task of bringing the East up 
to the standard of Massachusetts. She had 
hardly landed in Egypt before she realized 
that the country needed putting to rights, 
and since the conviction struck her she had 
been very fully occupied. The saddle-galled 
donkeys, the starved pariah dogs, the flies 
round the eyes of the babies, the naked 
children, the importunate begying, the ragged, 
untidy women, they were all challenges to 
her conscience, and 
she plunged in 
bravely at her work 
of reformation. As 
she could not speak 
a word of the lan- 
guage, however, and 
was unable to make 
any of the delin- 
quents understand 
what it was that she 
wanted, her passage 
up the Nile left the 
immemorial East 
very much as sche 
had found it, but 
afforded a good deal 
of sympathetic 
amusement to her 
fellow-travellers. No 
one enjoyed her 
efforts more than 
her niece, Sadie, who 
was the most popu- 
lar person upon the 
boat. She aas very 
young — fresh from 
Smith College—and 
she still possessed 
many both of the 
virtues and of the 
faults of a child. She had the frankness, the 
trusting confidence, the innocent. straight- 
forwardness, the high spirits, and also the 
loquacity and the want of reverence. But 
even her faults caused amusement, and if 
she had preserved many of the characteristics 
of a clever child, she was none the less a 
tall and handsome woman, who looked older 
than her years on account of that low curve 
of the hair over the ears, and that fulness 
of bodice and skirt which Mr. Gibson has 
either initiated or imitated. The whisk of 
those skirts and the incisive voice and 
pleasant, catching laugh were familiar and 
welcome sounds on board of the Agrosko, 
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The other passengers may be dismissed 
more briefly. Some were interesting, some 
neutral, and all amiable. Monsieur Fardet 
was a good-natured but argumentative French- 
man, who held the most decided views as to 
the deep machinations of 
Great Britain and_ the 
illegality of her position in 
Egypt. Mr. Belmont was 
an iron-grey, sturdy Irish- 
man, famous as an astonish- 
ingly good long-range rifle- 
shot, who had carried off 
nearly every prize which 
Wimbledon or Bisley had 
to offer. His wife was a 
very charming and refined 
woman, full of the pleasant 
playfulness of her country. 

Mrs. Shlesinger was a 
middle-aged widow, quiet 
and soothing, with her 
thoughts all taken up by 
her six-year-old child. 
The Reverend John Stuart 
was a Nonconformist 


minister from Birmingham 
—either a Presbyterian or 
a Congregationalist—a man 
of immense stoutness, slow 


and torpid in his ways, 
but blessed with a _ con- 
siderable fund of homely 
humour, which made him, 
I ain told, a very favourite 


preacher. Finally, there was MONSIEUR FARDET.” 


Mr. James Stephens, a 

Manchester solicitor (junior partner of Hick- 
son, Ward, and Stephens), who was travelling 
to shake off the effects of an attack of 
influenza. Stephens was a man who, in the 
course of thirty years, had worked himself 
up from cleaning the firm’s windows to 
managing its business. For most of that 
long time he had been absolutely immersed 
in dry, technical work, living with the 
one idea of satisfying old clients and 
attracting new ones, until his mind and 
soul had become as formal and precise as 
the laws which he expounded. A fine and 
sensitive nature was in danger of being as 
warped as a busy city man’s is liable to 
become. His work had become an engrained 
habit, and, being a bachelor, he had hardly an 
interest in life to draw him away from it. 
But at last there came this kindly illness, and 
Nature hustled James Stephens out of his 
groove, and sent him into the broad world 
far away from roaring Manchester and his 
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shelves full of calf-skin authorities. At first 
he resented it deeply. Everything seemed 
trivial to him compared to his work. But 
gradually his eyes were opened, and he began 
dimly to see that it was his work which wa 
trivial when compared to 
this wonderful, varied, in- 
explicable world of which 
he was so ignorant. All 
sorts of new interests took 
possession of him; and 
the middle-aged lawyer 
developed an after-glow of 
that youth which had been 
wasted among his books. 
His character was too 
formed to admit of his 
being anything but dry and 
precise in his ways, and a 
trifle pedantic in his mode 
of speech; but he read 
and thought and observed, 
scoring his “ Baedeker ” 
with underlinings and an- 
notations as he had once 
done his “Prideaux’s Com- 
mentaries.” He had travelled 
up from Cairo with the 
party, and had contracted 
a friendship with Miss 
Adams and her-niece. The 
young American girl, with 
her chatter, her audacity, 
and her constant flow of 
high spirits, amused and 
interested him, and she in 
turn felt a mixture of respect 
and of pity for his knowledge and his limita- 
tions. So they became good friends, and 
people smiled to see his clouded face and 
her sunny one bending over the same guide- 
book. 

The little Aorosko puffed and spluttered 
her way up the river, kicking up the white 
water behind her, and making more ‘noise 
and fuss than an Atlantic liner. On deck, 
under the thick awning, sat her little family 
of passengers, and every few hours she eased 
down and sidled up to the bank to allow 
them to visit one more of that innumerable 
succession of temples. ‘The remains, how- 
ever, grow more modern as one ascends from 
Cairo, and travellers who have sated them- 
selves with the contemplation of the very 
oldest buildings which the hands of man 
have constructed become impatient of 
temples which are hardly older than the 
Christian Era. Ruins which would be gazed 
upon with wonder and veneration in any 
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other country are hardly noticed in Egypt. 
The tourists viewed with languid interest the 
half-Greek art of the Nubian bas-reliefs ; they 
climbed the hill of Korosko to see the sun 
rise over the savage Eastern desert; they 
were moved to wonder by the great shrine of 
Abou-Simbel, where some old race has 
hollowed out a mountain as if it were a 
cheese ; and, finally, upon the fourth day of 
their travels they arrived at Wady Halfa some 
few hours after they were due, on account of 
a small mishap in the engine-room. The 
next morning was to be devoted to an expe- 
dition to the famous rock of Abousir, from 
which a great view may be obtained of the 
second cataract. At eight-thirty, as the 


passengers sat on deck after dinner, Mansoor, 
the dragoman, came forward, according to 
the nightly custom, to announce the pro- 
gramme. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, plunging 
boldly into the rapid but broken stream of 
his English, “to-morrow you will remember 
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not to forget to rise when the gong strikes 
you for to compress the journey before twelve 
o'clock. Having arrived at the place where 
the donkeys expect us, we shall ride dive 
miles over the desert and so reach the 
celebrated pulpit rock of Abousir. The 
pulpit rock is supposed to have been called 
so because it is a rock like a pulpit. Having 
passed the summit, you will perceive the full 
extremity of the second cataract, embracing 
wild natural beauties of the most dreadful 
variety. Here all very famous people carve 
their names—and so you will carve your names 
also.” Mansoor waited expectantly for a 
titter, and bowed to it when it arrived. “You 
will then return to Wady Halfa and there 
remain two hours to suspect the Camel Corps, 
including the grooming of the beasts, and the 
bazaar before returning, so I wish you a very 
happy good-night.” 

There was a gleam of his white teeth in the 
lamplight, and then his long, dark petticoats, 
his short English cover-coat, and his red 
tarboosh vanished successively 
down the ladder. The low buzz 
of conversation which had- been 
suspended by his coming broke 
out anew. 

“I’m relying on you, Mr. 
Stephens, to tell me all about 
Abousir,” said Miss Sadie Adams. 
“T do like to know what I am 
looking at right there at the time, 
and not six hours afterwards in 
my state-room.” 

“T never hope to keep up with 
it,” said her aunt. “When I 
am safe back in Commonwealth 
Avenue I'll have time to read 
about it all, and then I expect I 
shall begin to enthuse. But it’s 
just too good of you, Mr. Stephens, 
to try and keep us informed.” 

“TI thought that you might 
wish precise information, and so 
I prepared a small digest of the 
matter,” said Stephens, handing a 
slip of paper to Miss Sadie. She 
looked at it in the light of the 
deck lamp, and broke into her 
low, hearty laugh. 

“ Re Abousir,” she read ; -“‘ now, 
what do you mean by ‘re,’ Mr. 
Stephens? You put ‘ve Rameses 
the Second’ on-the last paper you 
gave me.” 

‘It is 
quired, 
Stephens ; 


a habit I have ac- 
Miss Sadie,” said 
“it is the custom 
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in the legal profession when they make a 
memo——” 

“ Make what, Mr. Stephens ?” 

“ A memo a memorandum, you know. 
We put ve so-and-so to show what it is 
about.” 

“I suppose it’s a good short way,” said 
Miss Sadie, “but it feels queer somehow 
when applied to scenery or to dead Egyptian 
kings. ‘e Cheops ’—doesn’t that strike you 
as funny?” 

“No, I can’t say 
Stephens. 

“T wonder if it is true that the English 
have less humour than the Americans, or 
whether it’s just another kind of humour,” 
said the girl. “I used to think they had 
less, and yet, when you come to think of it, 
Dickens and Thackeray and Barrie, and so 
many other of the humorists we admire 
most, are Britishers. Besides, I never in all 
my days heard people laugh so hard as in 
that London theatre. There was a man 
behind us, and every time he laughed auntie 
thought a door had opened, he made such a 
draught. But you have some funny expres- 
sions, Mr. Stephens !” 

“What else strikes you as funny, Miss 
Sadie ?” 

“Well, when you sent me the temple 
ticket and the little map, you began your 
letter, ‘Inclosed, please find,’ and then at 
the bottom, in brackets, you had ‘2 enclo.’” 

“That is the usual form in business.” 

“Yes, in business,” said Sadie, demurely, 
and there was a silence. 

“There’s one thing I wish,” remarked Miss 
Adams, in the hard, metallic voice with which 
she disguised her softness of heart, “and 
that is, that I could see the Legislature 
of this country and lay a few cold-drawn 
facts in front of them. I’d make a platform 
of my own, Mr. Stephens, and run a party 
on my ticket. A Bill for the compulsory use 
of eyewash would be one of my planks, and 
another would be for the abolition of those 
Yashmak veil things which turn a woman 
into a bale of goods with a pair of eyes 
looking out of it.” 

“T never could 


that it does,” said 


think why they wore 
them,” said Sadie; “until one day I saw 
one with her veil lifted. Then I knew.” 
“They make me tired, those women,” 
cried Miss Adams, wrathfully. “One might 
as well try to preach duty and decency toa 
line of bolsters. Why, good land, it was 
only yesterday at Abou-Simbel, Mr. Stephens, 
I was passing one of their houses—if you 
can call a. mud-pie like that a house—and I 
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saw two of the children at the door with the 
usual crust of flies round their eyes, and 
great holes in their poor little blue gowns ! 
Off I got, and I washed them well with my 
handkerchief, and sewed up the rents—for in 
this country I would as soon think of going 
ashore without my needle-case as without my 
white umbrella, Mr. Stephens. Then as I 
warmed on the.job I got into the room— 
such a room !—and I got the folks out of it, 
and I fairly did the chores as if I had been 
the hired help, I’ve seen no more of that 
temple of Abou-Simbel than if I had never 
left Boston ; but, my sakes, I saw more dust 
and mess than you would think they could 
crowd into a house the size of a Newport 
bathing-hut. From the time I pinned up 
my skirt until I came out, the colour of that 
smoke-stack, wasn’t more than an hour, or 
maybe an hour and a half, but I had that 
house as clean and fresh as a new pine-wood 
box. I had a Mew York Herald with me, 


and I lined their shelf with paper for them. 
Well, Mr. Stephens, when I had done washing 
my hands outside, I came past the door 
again, and there were thbse two children 
sitting with their eyes full of flies, and all 
just the same as ever, except that each had 
a little paper cap made out of the ew York 


Herald upon his head. But, say, Sadie, it’s 
going on to ten o’clock, and to-morrow an 
early excursion.” 

“It’s just too beautiful, this purple sky and 
the great silver stars,” said Sadie. “ Look at 
the silent desert and the black shadows of the 
hills. It’s grand, but it’s terrible, too; and 
then when you think that we really ave on 
the very end of civilization, and nothing but 
savagery and bloodshed down there where 
the Southern Cross is twinkling so prettily, 
why, it’s like standing on the beautiful edge 
of a live volcano. Good-night, Mr. Stephens ! 
Good-night, all!” The two ladies passed 
down to their cabins. 

Monsieur Fardet was chatting, in a subdued 
voice, with Headingly, the young Harvard 
graduate. 

“ Dervishes, Mister Headingly,” said he, 
speaking excellent English, but separating 
his syllables as a Frenchman will. “There 
are no Dervishes. They do not exist.” 

“Why, I thought the woods were full of 
them,” said the American. 

Monsieur Fardet glanced across to where 
the red core of Colonel Cochrane’s cigar was 
glowing through the darkness. 

“You are an American, and you do not 
like the English,” he whispered. “It is 
perfectly comprehended upon the Continent 
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that the Americans are opposed to the 
English.” 

“Well,” said Headingly, with his slow, 
deliberate manner, “I won’t say that we 
have not our tiffs, and there are some of our 
people—mostly of Irish stock—who are 
always mad with England, but the most of 
us have a kindly thought for the mother 
country. You see, they may be aggravating 
folk, but after all they are our own folk, and 
we can’t wipe that off the slate.” 

“ Eh bien!” said the Frenchman. “At 
least I can say to you what I could not with- 
out offence say to these others. And I 
repeat that there ave no Dervishes. They 
were an invention of Lord Cromer in the 
year 1885.” 

“You don’t say !” cried Headingly. 

“Tt is well known in Paris, and has been 
exposed in Za fafrie and other of our so 
well-informed papers.” 

“But this is colossal,” said Headingly. 
“Do you mean to tell me, Monsieur Fardet, 
that the siege of Khartoum and the death of 
Gordon and the rest of it was just one great 
bluff ?” 

“T will not deny that there was an emeute, 
but it was local, you understand, and now 
long forgotten. Since then there las been 


profound peace in the Soudan.” 
“But I have heard of raids, Monsieur 
Fardet, and I’ve read of battles, too, when 


the Arabs tried to invade Egypt. It was 
oniy two days ago that we passed Toski, 
where the dragoman said there had been a 
fight. . Is that all bluff also?” 

“Pah, my friend, you do not know the 
English. You look at them as you see them 
with their pipes and their contented faces, 
and you say, ‘ Now, these are good, simple 
folk who will never hurt anyone.’ But all the 
time they are thinking and watching and 
planning. ‘Here is Egypt weak,’ they 
cry. ‘Allons/’ and down they swoop like 
a gull upon a crust. ‘You have no 
right there,’ says the world. ‘Come out 
of it!’ But England has already begun to 
tidy everything, just like the good Miss 
Adams when she forces her way into the 
house of an Arab. ‘Come out,’ says the 
world. ‘Certainly,’ says England ; ‘ just wait 
one little minute until I have made every- 
thing nice and proper.’ So the world waits 
for a year or so, and then it says once again, 
‘Come out.’ ‘Just wait a little,’ says 
England; ‘there is trouble at Khartoum, 
and when I have set that all right I shall be 
very glad to come out.’ So they wait until 
it is all over, and then again they say, ‘Come 
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out.’ ‘ How can I come out,’ says England, 
‘when there are still raids and battles going 
on? If we were to leave, Egypt would be 
run over.’ ‘ But there are no raids,’ says the 
world. ‘Oh, are there not?’ says England, 
and then within a week sure enough the 
papers are full of some new raid of Dervishes. 
We are not all blind, Mister Headingly. A 
few Bedouins, a little backsheesh, some blank 
cartridges, and, behold-—a raid !” 

“Well, well,” said the American. 
what does she get out. of it ?” 

“She gets the country, monsieur.” 

“TI see. You mean, for example, that 
there is a favourable tariff for British goods ?” 

“No, monsieur ; it is the same for all.” 

“Well, then, she gives the contracts to 
Britishers ? ” 

“ Precisely, monsieur.” 

“For example, the railway that they are 
building right through the country, that 
would be a valuable contract for the British ?” 

Monsieur Fardet was an honest man if an 
imaginative one. 

“Tt is a French company, monsieur; which 
holds the railway contract,” said he. 

The American was puzzled. 

“They don’t seem to get much for their 
trouble,” said he. “Still, of course, Egypt 
has to pay and keep all those red-coats in 
Cairo.” 

“ Egypt, monsieur ! 
England.” 

“Well, I suppose they know their own 
business best, but they seem to me to take 
a great deal of trouble, and to get mighty 
little in exchange. Going, Monsieur Fardet ? 
Well, good-night !” 

‘Fhe young American hesitated for a little, 
debating in his mind whether he should not 
go down and post up the daily record of his 
impressions which he kept for-his home- 
staying sister. But the cigars of Colonel 
Cochrane and of Cecil Brown were still 
twinkling in the far corner of the deck, and 
he was acquisitive in the search of informa- 
tion. He did not quite know how to lead 
up to the matter, but the Colonel very soon 
did it for him. 

“Come on, Headingly,” said he, pushing 
a camp-stool in his direction. “I see Fardet 
has been pouring politics into your ear.” 

“T can always recognise the confidential 
stoop of his shoulders when he discusses 
la haute politique,” said the dandy diplomatist. 
“ But what a sacrilege upon a night like this! 
What a nocturne in blue and silver might be 
suggested by that moon rising above the 
desert. There is a movement in one of 


“ But 


No, they are paid by 
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*** COME ON HEADINGLY,’ SAID HE.” 
’ 


Mendelssohn’s songs which seems to embody 
it all—a sense of vastness, of repetition, the 


cry of the wind over an interminable expanse. 
The subtler emotions which cannot be trans- 
lated into words are still to be hinted at by 
chords and harmonies.” 

“Tt seems wilder and more savage than 


ever to-night,” remarked the American. “ It 
gives me the same feeling of pitiless force 
that the Atlantic does upon a cold, dark, 
winter day. Perhaps it is the knowledge 
that we are right there on the very edge of 
any kind of civilization. How far do you 
suppose that we are from any Dervishes, 
Colonel Cochrane ?” 

“Weil, on the Arabian side,” said the 
Colonel, “we have the Egyptian fortified 
camp of Sarras about forty miles to the south 
of us. Beyond that are sixty miles of very 
wild country before you would come to the 
Dervish post at Akasheh. On this other 
side, however, there is nothing between us 
and them.” 

“ Abousir is on this side, is it not?” 

“Yes. That is why the excursion to the 
Abousir Rock has been forbidden for the 
last year. But things are quieter now.” 

“What is to prevent them from coming 
down on that side ?” 

** Absolutely nothing,” said Cecil Brown, 
in his listless voice. 

“ Nothing, except their fears. They might 
find it hard to get back if their camels were 
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spent and the Halfa garrison 
got on their track.” 

“It isn’t safe to reckon 
upon a Dervish’s fears,” re- 
marked Brown. “ They are 
not amenable to the same 
motives as other people. 
Many of them are anxious 
to meet death, and ali o: 
them are absolute, uncom- 
promising believers in 
destiny. They exist as a 
reductio ad absurdum of all 
bigotry —a proof of how 
surely it leads towards blank 
barbarism.” 

“You think these people 
are a real menace to Egypt?” 
asked the American. “ There 
seems from what I have 
heard to be some difference 
of opinion about it.” 

“T am not a rich man,” 
Colonel Cochrane answered, 
after a little pause, “but I 
am prepared to lay all I am 

worth that within three years of the British 
officers being withdrawn, the Dervishes would 
be upon the Mediterranean. Where would 
the civilization of Egypt be, where would the 
hundreds of millions which have been invested 
in this country, where the monuments which 
all nations look upon as most precious 
memorials of the past ?” 

“Come, now, Colonel,” cried Headingly, 
“surely you don’t mean that they would shift 
the pyramids ?” 

“Wouldn’t they? There is ne iconoclast 
in the world like an extreme Mohammedan. 
Last time they over-ran this country they 
burned the Alexandrian library. You know 
that all representations of the human features 
are against the letter of the Koran. What do 
these fellows care for the sentiment of 
Europe? Down would go the Sphinx, the 
Colossi, the Statues of Abou-Simbel—as the 
saints went down in England before Crom- 
well’s troopers.” 

“Well, now,” said Headingly. ‘“ Suppose 
I grant you that the Dervishes could over- 
run Egypt, and suppose also that you English 
are holding them out, what I’m never done 
asking is, what reason have you for spending 
all these millions of dollars and the lives of 
so many of your men? What do you get 
out of it, more than France gets or Germany, 
or any other country, that runs no risk and 
never lays out a cent ?” 


“There are a good many Englishmen 
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who are asking themselves that question,” 
remarked Cecil Brown. “It’s my opinion 
that we have been the policemen of the 
world long enough. We get hard knocks 
and no thanks, and why should we do it? 
Let Europe do its own dirty work.” 

“Well,” said Colonel Cochrane, crossing 
his legs and leaning forward with the 
decision of a man who has definite opinions. 
“T don’t at all agree with you, Brown, and I 
think that to advocate such a course is to 
take a very limited view of our national 
duties. I think that behind national interests 
and diplomacy and all that there lies a great 
guiding force—a Providence, in fact—which 
is for ever getting the best out of each nation 
and using it for the good of the whole. 
When a nation ceases to respond, it is time 
that she went into hospital for a few centuries, 
like Spain or Greece—the virtue has gone 
out of her.” 

Headingly nodded approvingly. 

“ Each has its own mission. Germany is 
predominant in abstract thought; France in 
literature, art, and grace. But we and you— 
for the English-speakers are all in the same 
boat, however much the Mew York Sun may 
scream over it—we and you have among our 
best men a higher conception of moral sense 
and public duty than is to be found in any 
other people. Now, these are the two 
qualities which are needed for directing a 
weaker people. You can’t help them by 
abstract thought or by graceful art, but only 
by that moral sense which will hold the scales 
of Justice even, and keep itself free from 
every taint of corruption. That is how we 
rule India. We came there by a kind of 
natural law, like air rushing into a vacuum. 
All over the world, against our direct 
interests and our deliberate intentions, 
we are drawn into the same _ thing. 
And it will happen to you also. The 
pressure of destiny will force you to 
administer the whole of America from 
Mexico to the Horn.” 

Headingly whistled. 

“Our Jingoes would be pleased to hear 
you, Colonel Cochrane,” suid he. “They'd 
vote you into our Senate and make you one 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations.” 

“ The world is small, and it grows smaller 
every day. It’s a single organic body, and 
one spot of gangrene is enough to vitiate the 
whole. There’s no room upon it for dis- 
honest, defaulting, tyrannical, irresponsible 
Governments. But there are many races 
which appear to be so incapable of improve- 
ment that we can never hope to get a good 
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Government out of them. What is to be 
done, then? The former device of Provi- 
dence in such a case was extermination by 
some more virile stock. Now we have a 
more merciful substitution of rulers, or even 
of mere advice from a more advanced race. 
That is the case with the Central Asian 
Khanates and with the protected States of 
India. If the work has to be done, and 
if we are the best fitted for the work, 
then I think that it would be a crime to 
shirk it.” 

“ But who is to decide whether it is a 
fitting case for your interference ?” objected 
the American. “A predatory country could 
grab every other land in the world upon such 
a pretext.” 

“* Events—inexorable, inevitable events 
will decide it. Jn 1881 there was nothing 
in this world further from the minds of our 
people than any interference with Egypt. 
And yet 1882 left us in possession of the 
country. There was never any choice in 
the chain of events. A massacre in the 
streets of Alexandria, and the mounting of 
guns to drive out our fleet—which was there, 
you understand, in fulfilment of solemn 
treaty obligations—led to the bombardment. 
The bombardment led to a landing to save 
the city from destruction. The landing 
caused an extension of operations—and here 
we are, with the country upon our hands. 
When we tried to get out of it, up came this 
wild Dervish movement, and we had to 
sit tighter than ever. We never wanted 
the task ; but, now that it has come, we 
must put it through in a_ workmanlike 
manner. We've brought justice into the 
country, and purity of administration, and 
protection for the poor man. It has made 
more advance in the last twelve years than 
since the Moslem invasion in the seventh 
century. Except the pay of a couple of 
hundred men, who spend their money in the 
country, England has neither directly nor 
indirectly made a shilling out of it, and I 
don’t believe you will find in history a more 
successful and more disinterested bit of 
work.” 

Headingly 
cigarette. 

““ There is a house near ours, down on the 
Back Bay at Boston, which just ruins the 
whole prospect,” said he. “ It has old chairs 
littered about the stoop, and the shingles are 
loose, and the garden runs wild ; but I don’t 
know that the neighbours are exactly justified 
in rushing in, and stamping around, and 
running the thing on their own lines.” 


thoughtfully at his 


puffed 
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“Not if it on fire?” asked the 
Colonel. 

Headingly laughed, and rose from his 
camp-stool. 

“Well, it doesn’t come within the pro- 
visions of the Monroe Doctrine, Colonel,” said 
he. “I’m beginning to think that modern 
Egypt is every bit as interesting as ancient, 
and that Rameses the Second wasn’t the last 
live man in the country.” 

The two Englishmen rose and yawned. 

“Yes, it’s a whimsical freak of fortune 
which has sent men from a little island in 
the Atlantic to administer the land of the 
Pharaohs,” remarked Cecil Brown. “ But 
here is the shore party come back.” 

Down below they could hear the mellow 
Irish accents of Mrs. Belmont and the deep 
voice of her husband, the iron-grey rifle shot. 
Mr. Stuart, the fat clergyman, was thrashing 
out a question of piastres with a noisy 
donkey-boy, and the others were joining in 
with chaff and advice. Then the hubbub 
died away, the party from above came down 
ladder, there were 
“ good-nights,” the 
shutting of doors, 
and the little 
steamer lay silent, 
dark, and motion- 
less in the shadow 
of the high Halfa 
bank. And beyond 
this one point of 
civilization and of 
comfort there lay 
the limitless, sav- 
age, unchangeable 
desert, straw- 
coloured and 
dream-like in the 
moonlight, mottled 
over with the black 
shadows of the 
hills. 


was 





CHAPTER II. 


THE bluff bows of 
the stern - wheeler 
had squelched into 
the soft brown 
mud, and the 
current had swept the boat alongside the 
bank. The long gangway had been thrown 
across, and the six soldiers of the Soudanese 
escort had filed along it, their light-blue gold- 
trimmed zouave uniforms showing up bravely 
in the clear morning light. Above them, on 
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the top of the bank, was ranged the line of 
donkeys, and the air was full of the clamour 
of the boys. 

Colonel Cochrane and Mr. Belmont stood 
together in the bows, each wearing the broad 
white puggareed hat of the tourist. Miss 
Adams and her niece leaned against the rail 
beside them. 

“Sorry your wife isn’t coming, Belmont,” 
said the Colonel. 

“T think she had a touch of the sun 
yesterday. Her head aches very badly.” 

His voice was strong and thick like his 
figure. 

“T would stay to keep her company, Mr. 
Belmont,” said the little American ald maid. 
“ But I learn that Mrs. Shlesinger finds the 
ride too long for her, and has some letters 
which she must mail to-day, so Mrs. Belmont 
will not be lonely.” 

“You're very good, Miss Adams. 
shall be back, you know, by two o'clock.” 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen!” cried 
Mansoor, the dragoman, moving forward 
with something of 
the priest in his 
flowing garments 
and smooth, clean- 
shaven face. “ We 
must start early 
that we may return 
before the meridial 
heat of the 
weather.” He ran 
his dark eyes over 
the little group of 
his tourists with a 
paternal expres- 
sion. “ You take 
your green glasses, 
Miss Adams, for 
glare very great 
out in the desert. 
Ah, Mr. Stuart, I 
set aside very fine 
donkey for you. 
Never mind to 
take your monu- 
ment ticket to-day. 
Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you 
please !” 

Like a grotesque 
frieze the party moved one by one along 
the plank gangway and up the brown 
crumbling bank. Mr. Stephens led them, 
a thin, dry, serious figure, under an 
immense straw hat. His red “ Baedeker” 
gleamed under his arm, and in one hand 
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he held a little paper of notes, as if it 
were a brief. He took Miss Sadie by 
one arm and her aunt by the other as they 
toiled up the bank, and the young girl’s 
laughter rang frank and clear in the morning 
air as “ Baedeker” came fluttering down at 
their feet. «Mr. Belmont and Colonel 
Cochrane followed, the brims of their sun- 
hats touching as they discussed the relative 
advantages of the Mauser, the Lebel, and 
the Lee-Metford. Behind them walked 
Cecil Brown, listless, cynical, self-contained. 
The fat clergyman puffed slowly up the bank, 
with many gasping witticisms at his own 
defects. “I’m one of those men who carry 
everything before him,” said he, glancing 
ruefully at his own rotundity. Last of all 
came Headingly, slight and tall, with the 
student stoop about his shoulders, and 
Fardet, the good-natured, fussy, argumenta- 
tive Parisian. 

“ You see, we have an escort to-day,” he 
whispered to his companion. 
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was waving his hat to his wife, who had come 
out upon the quarterdeck of the Xorosko. 
Cochrane sat very erect with a stiff military 
seat, and beside him rode the young Oxford 
man, looking about him with drooping eye- 
lids as if he thought the desert hardly 
respectable, and had grave doubts about 
the Universe. Behind them the whole 
party was strung along the bank in varying 
stages of jolting and discomfort, a brown- 
faced, noisy donkey-boy running after each 
donkey. Looking back, they could see the 
little lead-coloured stern-wheeler, with the 
gleam of Mrs. Belmont’s handkerchief from 
the deck. Beyond ran the broad, brown 
river, winding down in long curves to where, 
five miles off, the square, white blockhouses 
upon the black, ragged hills marked the out- 
skirts of Wady Halfa. 

“Tsn’t it just too lovely for anything ?” 
cried Sadie, joyously. “I’ve got a donkey 
that runs on casters, and the saddle is just 





** So I observed.” 

“Pah!” cried the French- 
man, throwing out his arms in 
derision; “as well have an 
escort from Paris to Versailles. 
This is all part of the play, 
Monsieur Headingly. It 
deceives no one, but it is part 
of the play. Pourquoi ces dréles 
de militaires, dragoman, hein?” 

It was the dragoman’s ré/ 
to be all things to all men, so 
he looked round to make sure 
that the English were mounted 
and out of earshot. 

“ C'est ridicule, monsieur ! ” 
said he, shrugging his fat 
shoulders. ‘‘ AM/ais gue voules- 
vous # C'est Tlordre officiel 
Egyptien.” 

“ Egyptien ! 
Anglais — toujours Anglais | 
cried the angry Frenchman. 

The frieze now was more 
grotesque than ever, but had 
changed suddenly to an 
equestrian one, sharply out- 
lined against the deep blue 
Egyptian sky. Those who have never 
ridden before have to ride in Egypt, and 
when the donkeys break into a canter, 
and the Nile Irregulars are at full charge, 
such a scene of flying veils, clutching hands, 
huddled swaying figures, and anxious faces 
is nowhere to be seen. Belmont, his square 
figure balanced upon a small white donkey, 





ah, Anglais, 


sn” 





“* isn’? IT JUST TOO LOVELY FOR ANYTHING?’ CRIED SADIE.” 


elegant. Did you ever see anything so 
cunning as these beads and things round his 
neck ? ‘You must make a memo. ve donkey, 
Mr. Stephens. Isn’t that correct legal 
English ?” 

Stephens looked at the pretty, animated, 
boyish face Jooking up at him from under the 
coquettish straw hat, and he wished that he 
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had the courage to tell her in her own language 
that she was just too sweet foranything. But 
he feared above all things lest he should offend 
her, and so put an end to their present 
pleasant intimacy. So his compliment 
dwindled into a smile. 

“T wish, Mr. Stephens, you would strike 
my donkey-boy with your whip if he hits the 
donkey again,” cried Miss Adams, jogging 
up on a high, raw-boned beast. “ Hi, drago- 
man, Mansoor, you tell this boy that I won’t 
have the animals ill-used, and that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. Yes, you 
little rascal, you ought! Do you think, Mr. 
Stephens, that if I were to knit that black 
soldier a pair of woollen stockings he would 
be allowed to wear them? The poor 
creature has bandages round his legs.” 

“Those are his putties, Miss Adams,” said 
Colonel Cochrane, looking back at her. 
“We have found in India that they are the 
best support to the leg in marching. They 
are very much better than any stocking.” 

“Well, I never! ‘They remind me mostly 
of a sick horse. But it’s elegant to have the 
soldiers with us, though Monsieur Fardct 
tells me there’s nothing for us to be scared 
about.” 


“That is only my opinion, Miss Adams,” 


said the Frenchman, hastily. “It may be 
that Colonel Cochrane thinks otherwise.” 

“At least we will all agree,” said the 
Colonel, coldly, “that they have the effect 
of making the scene very much more 
picturesque.” 

The desert upon their right lay in long 
curves of sand, like the dunes which might 
have fringed some forgotten primeval sea. 
Topping them they could see the black, 
craggy summits of the curious volcanic hills 
which rise upon the Libyan side. On the 
crest of the sand-hills they would catch a 
glimpse every now and then of a tall, sky-blue 
soldier, walking swiftly, his rifle at the trail. 
For a moment the lank, warlike figure would 
be sharply silhouetted against the sky. Then 
he would dip into a hollow and disappear, 
while some hundred yards off another would 
show for an instant and vanish. 

“Where ever are they raised?” asked 
Sadie, watching the moving figures. “ They 
look to me just about the same tint as the 
hotel boys in New York.” 

“T thought some question might arise 
about them,” said Mr. Stephens, who was 
never so happy as when he could anticipate 
some wish of the pretty American. “I 
made one or two references this morning in 
the ship’s library. Here it is—7ve—that’s to 
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say, about black soldiers. I have it on my 
notes that they are from the roth Soudanese 
battalion of the Egyptian army. They are 
recruited from the Dinkas and the Shilluks 
—two negroid tribes living to the south of 
the Dervish country, near the Equator.” 

“How can they come through the 
Dervishes, then?” asked Headingly, sharply. 

“T dare say there is no such very great 
difficulty over that,” said Monsieur Fardet, 
with a wink at the American. 

“Well, so long as they are not wanted, 
they look right elegant in those blue jackets,” 
Miss Adams observed. “ But if there was 
any trouble, I guess we would wish they were 
less ornamental and a bit whiter.” 

“Tam not so sure of that, Miss Adams,” 
said the Colonel. “I have seen these 
fellows in the field, and I assure you that 
I have the utmost confidence in_ their 
steadiness.” 

“ Well, I’ll take your word without trying,” 
said Miss Adams, and everyone laughed. 

So far their road had lain along the side of 
the river, which was swirling down deep and 
strong from the cataracts above. Here and 
there the rush of the current was broken by 
a black shining boulder over which the foam 
was spouting. Higher up they could see the 
white gleam of the rapids, and the banks 
grew into rugged cliffs, which were capped by 
a peculiar, out-standing, semicircular rock. It 
did not require the dragoman’s aiJ to tell the 
party that this was the famous landmark to 
which they were bound. A _ long, level 
stretch lay before them, and the donkeys 
took it ata canter. At the further side were 
scattered rocks, black upon orange ; and, in 
the midst of them, rose some broken shafts 
of pillars and a length of engraved wall, 
looking in its greyness and its solidity more 
like some work of Nature than of man. 
The fat, sleek dragoman had dismounted, 
and stood waiting in his petticoats and 
his cover-coat for the stragglers to gather 
round him 

“This temple, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
cried, with the air of an auctioneer who is 
about to sell it to the highest bidder, “ very 
fine example from the eighteenth dynasty. 
Here is the cartouche of Thotmes the Third,” 
he pointed up with his donkey-whip at the 
rude, but deep, hieroglyphics upon the wall 
above him. “ He live sixteen hundred years 
before Christ, and this is made to remember 
his victorious exhibition into Mesopotamia. 
Here we have his history from the time that 
he was with lis mother, until he return with 
captives tied to his chariot. In this you see 
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“HE POINTED UP WITH HIS DONKEY-WHIP.” 


him crowned with Lower Egypt, and with 
Upper Egypt offering up sacrifice to the God 
Ammon-ra. Here he bring his captives 
before him, and he cut off each his right 
hand. In this corner you see little pile—all 
right hands.” 

“My sakes, I shouldn’t have liked to be 
here in those days,” said Miss Adams. 

“Why, there’s nothing altered,” remarked 
Cecil Brown. ‘“ The East is still the East. 
I’ve no doubt that within a hundred miles of 
where you stand 

“Shut up!” whispered the Colonel, and 
the party shuffled on down the line of the 
wall with their faces up and their big hats 
thrown backwards. The sun behind them 
struck the old, grey masonry with a brassy 
glare, and carried on to it the strange black 
shadows of the tourists, mixing them up with 
the grim, high-nosed, square - shouldered 
warriors, and the grotesque, rigid deities 
who lined it. The broad shadow of the 
Reverend John Stuart, of Birmingham, 


smudged out both the heathen 
King and the god whom he 
worshipped. 

“What's this?” he was asking 
in his wheezy voice, pointing up 
with his yellow Assouan cane. 

“That is a hippopotamus,” 
said the dragoman; and the 
tourists all tittered, for there was 
just a suspicion of Mr. Stuart 
himself in the carving. 

“But it isn’t bigger than a 
little pig,” he protested. “ You 
see that the King is putting his 
spear through it with ease.” 

“They make it small to show 
that it was a very small thing to 
the King,” said the dragoman. 
“So you see that all the King’s 
prisoners do not exceed his knee 
—which is not because he was 
so much taller, but so much 
more powerful. The same way, 
these small women whom you 
see here and there are just his 
trivial little wives.” 

“Well, now!” 
Adams, indignantly. 





cried Miss 
“Tf they 


had sculped that King’s soul it 


would have needed a lens to see 
it. Fancy his allowing his wives 
to be put in like that.” 
“Tf he did it now, Miss 
Adams,” said the Frenchman, 
“he would have more fighting 
than ever in Mesopotamia. But 
time brings revenge. Perhaps the day will 
soon come when we have the picture of the 
big, strong wife and the trivial dittle husband 
—hein?” 

Cecil Brown and Headingly had dropped 
behind, for the glib comments of the 
dragoman, and the empty, light - hearted 
chatter of the tourists jarred upon their sense 
of solemnity. They stood in silence watch- 
ing the grotesque procession, with its sun- 
hats and green veils, as it passed in the vivid 
sunshine down the front of the old grey wall. 
Above them two crested hoopoes_ were 
fluttering and calling amid the ruins of the 
pylon. 

“Tsn’t it a sacrilege?” said the Oxford man, 
at last. 

“Well, now, I’m glad you feel that about 
it, because it’s how it always strikes me,” 
Headingly answered, with feeling. “I’m not 
quite clear in my own mind how these things 
should be approached—if they are to be 
approached at all—but I am sure this is not 
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the way. On the whole, I prefer the ruins 
that I have not seen to those which I have.” 

The young diplomatist looked up with 
his peculiarly bright smile, which faded 
away too soon into his languid, 4/asé mask. 

“T’'ve got a map,” said 
the American, “and some- 
times far away from any- 
thing in the very midst 
of the waterless, trackless 
desert, I see ‘ ruins’ marked 
upon it—or ‘remains of a 
temple,’ perhaps. For ex- 
ample, the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, which 
was one of the 
most consider- 
able shrines in 
the world, was 
hundreds of 
miles from any- 
where. ‘Those 
are the ruins, 
solitary, un- 
seen, unchang 
ing through 
the centuries, 
which appeal to 
one’s imagina- 
tion. But when 
I present a 
check at the 
door, and go 
in as if it were 
Barnum’s 
show, all the 
subtle feeling 
of romance 
goes right out 
of it.” 

“ Absolutely !” said Cecil Brown, looking 
over the desert with his dark, intolerant eyes. 
“Tf one could come wandering here alone— 
stumble upon it by chance, as it were—and 
find oneself in absolute solitude in the dim 
light of the temple, with these grotesque 
figures all round, it would be perfectly over- 
whelming. A man would be prostrated with 
wonder and awe. But when Belmont is 
puffing his bull-dog pipe, and Stuart is wheez- 
ing, and Miss Sadie Adams is laughing——” 

“And that jay of a dragoman speaking 
his piece,” said Headingly; “I want to 
stand and think all the time, and I never 
seem to get the chance, I was ripe for 
manslaughter when I stood before the Great 
Pyramid, and couldn’t get a quiet moment 
because they would boost me on to the top. 
I took a kick at one man which would have 
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sent Aim to the top in one jump if I had 
hit meat. But fancy travelling all the 
way from America to see the pyramid, 
and then -finding nothing better to do 
than to kick an Arab in front of it!” 

The Oxford 
man laughed. 

“They are 
starting again,” 
said he, and the 
two hastened 
forwards to 
take their 
places-at the 
tail of the 
absurd proces- 
sion. 

Their route 
ran now among 
large, scattered 
boulders, and 
between black, 
shingly hills. 
A narrow wind- 
ing path curved 
in and out 
amongst the 
rocks. Behind 
them their view 
was cut off by 
similar hills, 
black and fan- 
tastic, like the 
slag - heaps at 
the shaft of a 
mine. A silence 
fell upon the 
little company, 
and even 
Sadie’s bright 
face reflected the harshness of Nature. The 
escort had closed in now, and marched 
beside them, their boots scrunching among 
the loose black rubble. Colonel Cochrane 
and Belmont were still riding together in 
the van. 

“To you know, Belmont,” said the Colonel, 
in a low voice, “ you may think me a fool, 
but I don’t like this one little bit.” 

Belmont gave a short laugh. 

“Tt seemed all right in the saloon of the 
Korosko, but now that we are here we do seem 
rather up in the air,” said he. 

“‘T don’t mind taking my chances when I 
am on the war-path,” the Colonel continued. 
“ That’s all straightforward and in the way of 
business. But when you have women with 
you, and a telpless crowd like this, it becomes 
really dreadful. Of course, the chances are 
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a hundred to one that we have no trouble; 
but if we should have—well, it won’t bear 
thinking about. The wonderful thing is their 
unconsciousness that there is any danger 
whatever.” 

“ Well, I like the English tailor-made dresses 
well enough for walking, Mr. Stephens,” said 
Miss Sadie from behind them. “ But for an 
afternoon dress, I think the French have 
more style than the English. Your milliners 
have a more severe cut, and they don’t do 
the cunning little ribbons and bows and 
things in the same way.” 

The Colonel smiled at Belmont. 

“She is quite serene in her mind, at 
any rate,” said he. “Of course, I wouldn’t 
say what I think to anyone but you, and 
I daresay it will all prove to be quite 
unfounded.” 

“Well, I could imagine parties o 
Dervishes on the prowl,” said Belmont. 
“But what I cannot imagine is that they 
should just happen to come to the pulpit 
rock on the very morning when we are due 
there.” 

“Considering that our movements have 
been freely advertised, and that everyone 
knows a week beforehand what our pro- 


gramme is and where we are to be found, 


it does not strike me as 
wonderful coincidence.” 

“Tt is a very remote chance,” said Belmont, 
stoutly, but he was glad in his heart that 
his wife was safe and snug on board the 
steamer. 

And now they were clear of the rocks 
again, with a fine stretch of firm yellow sand 
extending to the very base of the conical hill 
which lay before them. “Ay-ah! Ay-ah!” 
cried the boys, and whack came their sticks 
upon the flanks of the donkeys, which broke 
into a gallop, and away they all streamed 
over the plain. It was not until they had 
come to the end of the path which curves 
up the hill that the dragoman called a halt. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
arrived for the so famous pulpit rock of 
Abousir. From the summit you will presently 
enjoy a panorama of remarkable fertility. 
But first you will observe that over the rocky 
side of the hill are everywhere cut the names 
of great men who have passed it in their 
travels, and some of these names are older 
than the time of Christ.” 

“Got Moses ?” asked Miss Adams 

“ Auntie, I’m surprised at you!” cried 
Sadie. 

“* Moses’s name very likely there, and the 
same with Horodatus,” said the dragoman, 


being such a 
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gravely. “ Both have been long worn away. 
But there on the brown rock you will see 
Belzoni. And up higher is Gordon. There 
is hardly a name famous in the Soudan which 
you will not find, if you like. And now with 
your permission we shall walk up the path, 
and you will see the river and the desert 
from the summit of the top.” 

A minute or two of climbing brought 
them out upon the semicircular platform 
which crowns the rock. Below them on the 
far side was a perpendicular black cliff 
a hundred and fifty feet high, with nd 
swirling, foam-streaked river roaring past 
its base. The swish of the water r 4 
the low roar as it surged over 
mid-stream boulders boomed through _ the 
hot, stagnant air. Far up and far down they 
could see the course of the river, a quarter 
of a mile in breadth, and running very deep 
and strong, with sleek black eddies and 
occasional spoutings of foam. On the other 
side was a frightful wilderness of black, 
scattered rocks, which were the @édris carried 
down by the river at high flood. In no 
direction were there any signs of human 
beings or their dwellings. 

“On the far side,” said the dragoman, 
“is the military line which conducts Wady 
Halfa to Sarras. Sarras lies to the south, under 
that black hill. Those two blue mountains 
which you see very far away are in Dongola, 
more than a hundred miles from Sarras. The 
railway there is forty miles long, and has 
been much annoyed by the Dervishes, who 
are very glad to turn the rails into spears. 
The telegraph wires are also much appreciated 
thereby. Now, if you will kindly turn round, 
I will explain, also, what we see upon the 
other side.” 

It was a view which, when once seen, 
must always haunt the mind. Such an ex- 
panse of savage and unrelieved desert might 
be part of some cold and burned-out planet 
rather than of this fertile and bountiful earth. 
Away and away it stretched to die into a soft, 
violet haze in the extremest distance. In the 
foreground the sand was of a bright golden 
yellow, which was quite dazzling in the sun- 
shine. Here and there in a scattered cordon 
stood the six trusty negro soldiers leaning 
motionless upon their rifles, and each throw- 
ing a shadow which looked as solid as himself. 
But beyond this golden plain lay a low line 
of those black slag-heaps, with yellow sand- 
valleys winding between them. These in 
their turn were topped by higher and more 
fantastic hills, and these by others, peeping 
over each other’s shoulders until they blended 
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with that distant 
violet haze. None 
of these hills were 
of any height—a 
few hundred feet 
at the most—but 
their savage, saw- 
toothed crests and 
their steep scarps 
of sun -baked 
stone gave them 
a fierce character 
of their own. 

“The Libyan 
desert,” said the 
dragoman, with a 
proud wave of his 
hand. ‘The 
greatest desert in 
the world. Sup- 
pose you travel 
right west from 
here, the first 
houses you would 
come to would be 
in America. That 
make you home- 
sick, Miss Adams, 
I believe ?” 

But the Ameri- 
can old maid had 
her attention 
drawn away by 
the conduct of 
Sadie, who had 
caught her arm 
by one hand and 
was pointing over 
the desert with 
the other. 

“Well, now, if 
that isn’t too pic- 
turesque for any- 
thing!” she cried, 
with a flush of ex- 
citement upon her 
pretty face. “ Do look, Mr. Stephens ! That’s 
just the one only thing we wanted to make it 
just perfectly grand. See the men upon the 
camels coming out from between those hills!” 

They all looked at the long string of red- 
turbaned riders who were winding out of the 
ravine. Colonel Cochrane had lit a match, 
and he stood with it in one hand and the 
unlit cigarette in the other until the flame 
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“THEY ALL LOOKED AT THE LONG STRING OF RED-TURBANED RIDERS.” 











licked round his fingers. Belmont whistled. 
The dragoman stood staring with his mouth 
half-open, and a curious slaty tint in his full, 
red lips. The others looked from one to the 
other with an uneasy sense that there was 
something wrong. It was the Colonel who 
broke the silence. 

“By George, Belmont, I believe the 
hundred to one chance has come off !” said he. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Explosions. 


By FRAMLEY 


write an article on this subject 

with a distinct sense of exhilar- 

ation—even recklessness. And 

this after an interview at the 

Home Office with Sir Vivian 
Majendie, K.C.B., and his able and courteous 
assistant, Captain Thomson. It must be the 
influence of the subject; there is about 
explosions a certain irresponsibility — wild, 
whirling, magnificent—which makes one revel 
in the telling of their Titanic strokes. Explo- 
sions of gunpowder we know, and explosions 
of wrath, of dynamite (and many other 
“ites”); gas, too, and fireworks; steam, 
and the rest. But think of an explosion of 
flour! Think of the very staff of life rising 
up, as it were, and distributing vast mills in 
fragments over a great city! ‘The photo. re- 
produced on this page shows the tremendous 
havoc wrought by an explosion of flour-dust 
at the Tradeston Flour and Grain Mills, 
Glasgow. 

This explosion took place on July gth, 
1872, and resulted in the loss of fifteen “ives. 
The great buildings—mill, stores, bakehouse, 
granaries, etc.—stood in seven blocks, and 
were totally destroyed by the explosion and 
the subsequent fire. At ten minutes past four 
o’clock, when work was going forward as usual, 
a terrific explosion was heard proceeding 


GREAT EXPLOSION OF FLOUR AT GLASGOW 


STEELCROFT. 


from the mill. The roof of this huge build- 
ing was blown upwards, and the east and 
west gables outwards. Adjoining roofs and 
windows were completely shattered, and two 
massive gates blown to pieces in the wool- 
store opposite. Alongside the last-named 
building stood a number of cabs, and one of 
these was literally pulverized, though the 
horse escaped. 

Among the extraordinary fatalities on this 
occasion was the death of Jane Mulholland, 
a servant girl at the Bute Hotel close by. 
Jane was hanging out some clothes on the 
green behind the hotel, when the west gable 
fell upon and buried her. At first the explo- 
sion was attributed to the bursting of a boiler, 
and then to gas. Nobody thought of flour. 

And yet I learn that it is highly dangerous 
to take a naked light into a flour mill, where 
the air is filled with highly inflammable 
particles. Equal precautions are necessary 
in the case of dust from coal, sugar, and 
charcoal. Explosions of flour are by no 
means rare. In 1878 came the tremendous 
explosion at Washburn Corn Mills, Minnea- 
polis, which killed eighteen men, and did 
damage computed at £200,000. On the 
5th of April, 1886, a flour explosion occurred 
at the Leith Flour Mills. Six persons were 
killed, one being a scavenger who was 
sweeping the street outside. 





(T. Annan, Glasgow. 

















From a| THE REGENT’S PARK EXPLOSION—RUINS OF THE BRIDGE, 


The famous Regent’s Park explosion is the 
next to be dealt with here. It occurred on 
board a canal-boat belonging to the Grand 
Junction Canal Co., in the Regent’s Canal, 
Regent’s Park, on October 2nd, 1874. 

This memorable explosion took place at 
the Macclesfield Bridge over the Regent’s 
Canal. At about 2 am. on the 2nd of 
October, five canal-boats left the City Road 
Basin in tow of the steamboat Ready. One 
of the boats had five tons of powder on 
board, another twenty-four casks. Benzoline, 
petroleum, and naphtha completed the 
appalling cargo. When the flotilla had 
traversed some 3% miles of the canal, a 
blue flame was seen to shoot up from the 
middle boat (the Zi/ury). Some excitement 
followed among the men, but suddenly came 
the awful explosion itself, which utterly 
destroyed the bridge (its ruins are seen in 
the photo.) and devastated the entire neigh- 
bourhood, including the harmless, necessary 
Zoo. 

Laxity is not the word to describe the 
state of things that obtained in those days. 
The steerer of the Zi/éury, a few moments 
before the explosion, complained of being 
almost blown out of the hatches by “a 
sudden burst of flame.” He didn’t trouble 
about it, however, nor did he give a thought 
to the five tons of powder which was presently 
to blow him and his two mates to atoms. 
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“Go ahead,” said 
he airily to the 
master of the tug. 

Sir Vivian Ma- 
jendie says in hfs 
report: “ An ex- 
perienced Thames 
powder lighterman 
recently told me 
that he once saw 
12% tons of gun- 
powder stowed on 
board an outward- 
bound ship, on the 
top of a cargo of 
lucifer matches, 
without aiy inter- 
vening planks or 
merchandise.” 

The damage 
done to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens 
was rather interest- 
ing. No building 
entirely escaped 
injury, the reptile- 
house being com- 
pletely destroyed. ‘The parrot-house had a 
tremendous shaking, and fragments of the 
hapless boat 7i/6ury were picked up between 
the elephant-house and the superintendent's 
house. The animals were fearfully excited 
for days after the explosion, and had to be 
systematically visited and calmed. Many 
birds escaped through the broken roof of the 
western aviary ; and the superintendent soon 
began to receive letters from people living 
in the country around London saying that 
strange, beautiful birds had been haunting 
their gardens and grounds. 

On the 14th of May, 1878, occurred a 
disastrous explosion of toy-caps, or “‘amorces,” 
as they are technically called. The scene of 
this explosion was No. 22, Rue Béranger, 
Paris, which house was occupied by a M. 
Matthieu, manager of the toy-cap business 
of M. Blanchon. This was a serious affair, 
illustrating in a remarkable manner the danger 
of an excessive accumulation of explosives 
which singly, or in small quantities, are 
perfectly harmless. 

The following photograph was for- 
warded to the Foreign Office by the French 
Government, who appointed six experts to 
inquire into the explosion. The building 
itself, as one may see, was entirely destroyed, 
and the effects extended to the adjoining 
house (No. 20). Astonishing to relate, four- 
teen persons were killed, and sixteen more 





| Photograph. 
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From a} EXPLOSION OF TOY-CAPS IN PARIS. 
or less seriously injured. There were two 
distinct explosions—one in M. Matthieu’s 
shop, and the other in an outhouse at the 
back. 

So dreadful were the effects, that the 

authorities suspected that some far more 
deadly explosive must have been secretly 
manufactured and stored—picrate of potash, 
perhaps, or dynamite. “ Toy-caps, such as 
children play with, would never 
have done all this,” said the 
police, as they carried the dead 
and injured from the ruins. 
Hence the inquiry and the six 
experts. But it was conclusively 
proved that it was the caps that 
did it, and nothing else. You 
see, there were 20,772,000 of 
them in stock, or a_ potential 
explosive force equal to 1,62olb. 
of gunpowder. For sixteen years 
had M. Blanchon carried on the 
manufacture, storage, and trans- 
port of these things without a 
single accident. 

The cause of the explosion 
was more than a little obscure. 
The committee of experts com- 


[ Photograph. 
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menced a series of interesting experi- 
ments. They set fire to 288,000 caps 
by means of a litre of petroleum, but 
they merely crackled for thirty-five 
minutes. Then a gunpowder cartridge 
was exploded in a packing-case full of 
the mysterious scraps of pink paper, 
but all to no purpose. Then percus- 
sion or detonation was tried, and that 
“ touched the spot!” A well was dug ; 
blocks of oak embedded in stones and 
mortar were placed at the bottom, 
and on this floor no end of grosses 
of boxes of caps were deposited. The 
well was then shut down and earth 
heaped on top. A hole was left, how- 
ever, and through this a weight was 
dropped. That did it. A tremendous 
explosion followed ; the planks and 
earth were hurled here and there, and 
branches of trees in the vicinity torn 
off. From this it was inferred that 
something must have fallen on the 
caps and thus acted like the hammer 
of a toy pistol. 

Of all the dangerous and extra- 
ordinary explosions imaginable, that 
of war-rockets is the most erratic. 


The next photo. shows a building at 
Mr. John Macdonald’s War Rocket 


Factory, near Gravesend, after an 
explosion which occurred on September 13th, 
1878. The foreman and one of his men 
were engaged in pressing a twelve-pounder 
rocket. The pressure on the charge was all 
but complete when the rocket exploded 
with great violence, splitting the cast- 
iron mould, which was 2in. thick, and pro- 
jecting the halves with great force against 
opposite corners of the building. The end 
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BOILER EXPLOSION AT GLASGOW. 


wall was more than half down and the roof 
nearly destroyed. The two workmen had 
miraculous escapes. This explosion was 
probably due to undue friction, favoured by 
the presence of gritty matter. 

Next we have a view of an upright boiler 
which exploded at the Glasgow Iron Works 
on March sth, 1880. The photo. was given 
to Sir Vivian Majendie by the Procurator 
Fiscal; it conveys an excellent idea of the 
tremendous havoc 
wrought by a big 
boiler bursting or 
exploding in a con- 
fined space. Boiler 
explosions, how- 
ever, do not come 
under the notice 
of the Home 
Office. They are 
investigated by 
the Board of 
Trade. 

Many extra- 
ordinary incidents 
are, of course, re- 
corded in con- 
nection with big 
explosions. On 
One occasion a 
man was blown 
right across a 
river, and this 
human _ projectile 





From a Photo. by) 


(T. Annan, Glasgow. 


actually laid low a good-sized tree, against 
which he was hurled horizontally. The 
exploding buildings at a certain powder mill 
literally played shuttlecock with another poor 
fellow. One explosion blew him high into 
the air over a second building, which at a 
certain moment likewise exploded, and sent 
him still further along. 

The devastation caused by the great gas ex- 
plosion at the Victoria Station, Norwich, was so 


GAS EXPLOSION, VICTORIA STATION, NoRwiIcH. (W. L. Shrubsole, Norwich 
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extensive, that gas was the last thing thought 
of. “It must be dynamite,” said everybody ; 
and at that time (January 26th, 1886) people 
had dynamite on the brain. Our photo. 
shows the interior of the goods office under 
which the explosion occurred. This part of 
the station was utterly wrecked. It was 
proved that there was an escape of gas 
under the floor of the goods office. This 
leak was probably caused by a carpenter, 
who had that morning been engaged on 
some alterations. 

The curiosities of explosions would fill 
volumes. Dr. Barber, assistant to Professor 
Marsh at the Peabody Museum, New Haven, 
Conn., was knocked insensible by the 
explosion of an ostrich egg, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. The egg was 18in. in 
circumference, and weighed 4lb.; it had been 
sent from Cape Town. With a file the 
doctor proceeded to open the egg (which 
was one of several), so as to preserve the 
embryo. Suddenly there was a loud hiss 
and an explosion, which shook the whole 
building. 

An_ extraordinary explosion took place, 
on June 22nd, 1887, at Messrs. Roberts, 
Dale and Co.’s chemical works, Cornbrook 
Road, Manchester. In the first place 


EXPLOSION AT MESSRS. ROBERTS, DALE AND Co.'s CHEMICAL WORKS, - MANCHESTER 
From a Photo. by Molyneux, Manchester. 
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chemical works, as such, do not fall within 
the scope of Sir Vivian Majendie’s interest- 
ing work. However, the Mayor of Man- 
chester wired to the Home Office, and that 
Department took the matter up. First 
came an outbreak of fire at the works. 
This originated near the picric acid drying- 
stove. Then came a_ slight explosion, 
which created mild wonder. Some thought 
it was the report of a cannon in the Pomona 
Gardens hard by—-part of the Jubilee 
rejoicings, in fact. The second explosion 
left no room for doubt; the interval 
between the two was about a minute. 


The great explosion was tremendous and 
The photo. reproduced shows 


destructive. 
its site. 

“The works themselves,” says Sir Vivian 
Majendie, “were practically annihilated. 
Roofs and fabric were blown in all direc- 
tions ; the machinery and apparatus were 
distorted and destroyed ; the air was filled 
with dense clouds of smoke, and dust, 
and acrid vapours, to say nothing of masses 
of projected a@ébris. Much of this dust and 
débris was on fire, and thus carried fire to 
other buildings, such as the Pomona Palace, 
Mr. Reilly’s extensive factory, and the Agri- 
cultural Hall in the Pomona Gardens. ‘The 
roofs of these 
buildings were set 
on fire in more 
than fifty places.” 
Fragments of 
iron standards 
and piping, slate, 
stone, bricks, etc., 
bombarded the 
neighbourhood in 
fearsome fashion. 
The force of the 
explosion was felt 
within a radius of 
two miles, and 
the sound was 
distinctly heard 
at Warrington, 
twenty miles 
away. 

An explosion of 
blasting gelatine 
took place at 
Aden in May, 
1888. This ex- 
plosion is interest- 
ing as being a 
case of spon- 
taneous ignition. 
It did great 
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damage locally. Some gin. projectiles, stored 
at the neighbouring guns, were hurled three- 
quarters of a mile away. Two gin. guns were 
dismounted and their carriages shattered. 
Seven natives were more or less seriously 
hurt. 

The photo. here reproduced is a curious 
one. It shows the monstrous “ plume” of 
smoke that towered over the city of Antwerp 
on September 6th, 1889, on which day 
occurred one of the greatest explosions of 
modern times. The factory in which the 
explosion took place was established by a 
M. Ferdinand Corvilain for the purpose of 
breaking up obso- 
lete metallic cart- 
ridges. Close at 
hand were a 
guano store, some 
extensive _ petro- 
leum works, con- 
taining thousands 
of barrels of oil, 
and a group of 
dwelling - houses, 
forming a small 
hamlet. Alto- 
gether, about as 
unsuitable a_ site 
for the storage 
of explosives as 
could well be 
imagined. 

The Municipal 
Council had a 
sort of a fuddled 
idea of the unfit- 
ness of things, 
and they remon- 
strated feebly with 
M. Corvilain. At length, however, that 
gentleman was allowed to go on with his 
work, on condition that his stock should 
never contain more than 66olb. of powder ! 

Within one month of these wobbly negotia- 
tions came the terrific explosion. The report 
was plainly heard at Flushing, thirty miles 
away, and a column, or enormous “ plume,” of 
white smoke immediately ascended from the 
site of the factory. The wind being light at 
the time, this “ plume” remained suspended 
in the air for some moments, while an 
enterprising photographer exposed a couple 
of plates. 

Millions of loaded cartridges were projected 
into the air, and fell like a shower of hail over 
an immense area (“fifteen to the square 
foot”). Windows were shattered and houses 
damaged to the extent of half a million 


THE GREAT “ PLUME” 


OF SMOKE FROM THE ANTWERP EXPLOSION, 
From a Photograph. 
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francs ; whilst on the site itself, nothing but 
a crater remained, two-thirds of an acre in 
extent, full of hot, smoking dééris. Volumes 
of thick, black smoke soon displaced the 
great “plume”; the vast petroleum stores 
were on fire. These burned for thirty 
hours, and 55,750 barrels of oil were 
destroyed. Corpses and human fragments 
were dug out of the ruins daily after 
the disaster. The number of killed was 
given as ninety-five, and the injured 150. 
Among these latter were children who 
picked up and handled the cartridges that 
lay thickly in the streets of the city. M. 
Corvilain had nc: 
kept to his storage 
limit of 66olb. 
Six tons of powder 
it was that devas- 
tated Antwerp. 
The cause of the 
explosion will 
never be known 
accurately, for 
every soul in the 
factory was killed. 
The shed which 
contained the 
bullet-melting fur- 
nace adjoined the 
powder - sifting 
house. It is satis- 
factory to learn, 
therefore, that 
Corvilain got 4% 
years’ imprison- 
ment and his 
manager 1% 
years’; in addi- 
tion to which 
they were fined 12,000 francs. 

On January 17th, 1894, a mysterious 
explosion occurred on board the Messageries 
Maritimes steamer Zguateur, as that vessel 
was coming up the Gironde from Pauillac. 
Towards two o’clock, as the officials entered 
the safe-room, in which postal parcels of 
value were deposited, a formidable explosion 
occurred, which shook the whole vessel from 
stem to stern. The safe-room was shattered, 
as well as the adjacent cook’s galley and the 
steward’s cabin. The bulkheads of the 
galley and the thick cast-iron plates of the 
lower deck were broken and bent, and all 
that portion of the between decks was left 
fully exposed. 

Two. sailors were killed on the spot. A 
third had his face cut to pieces, and was 
removed in a dying condition. A high 
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MYSTERIOUS EXPLOSION ON BOARD THE ** EQUATEUR. 
From a Photo. by Charles, Bordeaux. 


explosive had evidently been at work. The 
explosion seems to have occurred just as one 
of the sailors—who was killed—was lifting a 
package containing ostrich feathers ; and a 
quantity of fine plumes were strewn over the 
wrecked ship. It was suspected that this 
explosion was part of a plot to rob the 
treasure chamber of the vessel. 

Next is seen a column of water and mud 
1,000ft. high caused by the. explosion of 
3,500lb. of gelignite. Here is the story of 
this explosion: Some shipments of gelignite 
from England to Melbourne were found on 
arrival to be in a dangerous condition, so Mr. 
C. Napier Hake, H.M. Inspector of Explosives 
in Victoria, prepared to destroy the whole 
consignment. He shipped the condemned 
explosive in a lighter to a shallow part of 
Port Philip Bay, about ten miles from 
Melbourne. Here the. 5olb. cases were 
opened, and the 5lb. packets thrown over- 
board in a heap, in quantities varying from 
3,500lb, to 10,coolb. ; the water at this 
spot was r2ft. deep. The explosive was 
fired by electricity from a steam-launch 
moored about 3ooyds. away. ‘The vast 
column of water,” says the report, “ glistening 
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in the bright sunshine, made an 
extraordinary and beautiful spec- 
tacle.” 

The Johannesburg explosion of 
February 19th, 1896, is one of the 
biggest on record. It appears 
that about fifty-five /ons of blasting 
gelatine and ninety cases of deto- 
nators—virtually a train-load— 
exploded on a siding of the 
Netherlands South African Rail- 
way, about 30oyds. to the west 
of Johannesburg Railway Station. 
A series of photographs of extra- 
ordinary interest was secured. 
The -first of these shows the vast 
column of smoke from the ex- 
plosion itself—a fortuitous photo., 
recalling the smartness and 
presence of mind of the Antwerp 
photographer. This photo. was 
taken at a distance of four miles. 

This stupendous accident 
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EXPLOSION OF 3,500LK, OF GELIGNITE BENEATH THE SEA. 
From a Photograph. 
































THE GREAT JOHANNESBURG EXPLOSION (SNAPSHOT TAKEN AT 
A DISTANCE OF FOUR MILES). 
From a Photo. by Gannon, Johannesburg. 


appears to have been due (as usual, the 
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which was being shunted, running into 
the trucks containing the explosive. This 
was the fault of a pointsman. A great 
pit or crater was torn in the tough red 
clay, and this is seen in the second 
photo. The crowd are searching for 
bodies and ghastly fragments generally. 
This crater was 30oft. long, 65ft. wide, 
and 3oft. deep. 

One would need the pen of a Zola to 
describe that awful debacle. “ The 
ground was strewn with Kaffirs’ skulls,” 
wrote one eye-witness. The huge pit 
was a ghastly sepulchre, filled with pitiful, 
sickening scraps of humanity, black and 
white (twenty sacks were filled with these 
fragments). Dismembered mules and 
horses ; fragments of waggons and railway 
trucks, and miscellaneous d@ééris lay on 
every side. The damage was computed 
roughly at a million sterling. Pieces of 
the engine were hurled a mile away. 
Crowds of people wandered among the 
ruins of their houses—mere heaps of 
splinters, furniture, and iron. The exact 
number of dead will never be known, 
but more than fifty bodies were found. 
Many died in the improvised hospitals. 

There were numerous interesting incidents. 


precise cause is lost in obscurity) to a train, The dynamite company had a magazine 
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From a Photo. by Nicholis, 





JOHANNESBURG EXPLOSION—-SEARCHING FOR BODIES IN THE GREAT CRATER, 


Johannesburg. 
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JOHANNESBURG EXPLOSION—SHOWING THE RAILWAY TRACK AT THE EDGE OF THE CRATER. 
From a Photo. by Davies Bros., Johannesburg. 


been collected for 
the relief of suf- 
ferers, and this sum 
speedily grew into 
£100,000. Akind 
of asylum or hos- 
pital for relief was 
at once opened, 
and here 600 home- 
less people were 
give n food, shelter, 
and clothing. 
Lastly, we see the 
coat and hat worn 
by Sir Frederick 
Abel, the eminent 
chemist, on the 
occasion of a pre 
mature explosion of 
one ton of gun 
cotton during some 
experiments at 
Lydd. Sir Frederick 
had a_ perfectly 


near the town that contained 400 tons of marvellous escape. He was only thirty yards 
dynamite. Into this magazine came a red- from the building containing the gun-cotton 
hot bolt from the explosion, but the missile when the explosion occurred, and he was 


providentially fell into a pail of water. thrown down very violentiy on the shingle, 


A baby six months old was dug out alive and much shaken 
from a pile of wreck 
age. A Kaffir also 
was brought out alive 
after having been 
buried for five days. 
The railway lines were 
torn up and twisted 
as though they had 
been tin. Over the 
edge of the yawning 
pit the rails curled up 
twenty or thirty feet, 
presenting an extra 
ordinary spectacle, 
such as may be seen 
in the photograph re- 
produced here. 
Fortunately, Johan- 
nesburg is a city of 
millionaires. Within 
a few hours no less 
than £40,000 had 














SIK FREDERICK ABEL'S COAT AND HAT AFTER AN EXPLOSION, 
From a Photograph. 


and bruised. The 
hole noticeable in 
the coat just beneath 
the collar was caused 
by a stone projected 
by the explosion, 
which made a very 
ugly wound. Sir F. 
Abel was laid by for 
a week or two; but 
we understand that, 
except for a_ slight 
deafness, he has suf- 
fered» no permanent 
injury. 

We have to 
acknowledge our 
great indebtedness to 
the ever - courteous 
War Office authori 
ties for the loan of 
this very interesting 
photograph. 














Dusky Dandies. 


HE average African native 
regards the white man with 
unbounded admiration and 
respect, and his great aim is to 
imitate him in all things. 
Add to this the savage’s innate 
love of gaudy finery, and the logical out- 
come is the wild extravagance of costume 
































** NAPOLEON,” [ Photo. 


From a] i NO. 1.— 
exemplified. herein. Time was, in- 
deed, when a ship-load of “old clo’” 
handled by astute traders could be 
bartered for vast wealth in the shape 
of precious stones and metals, ivory, 
feathers, gums, and the like. Brand- 
new shdddy has dealt this interest- 
ing “ trade” a severe blow, but in a 
lesser degree it still survives, 

We are greatly indebted for the 
loan of the amusing photographs 
reproduced in this article to Free- 
man Cohen’s Consolidated, Limited, 
a wealthy and powerful corporation 
owning enormous interests in the 
Transvaal. The “dusky dandies” 
that figure herein are Kaffirs em- 
ployed by the above-named company 
in the Rand Collieries (the Durban, 
Roodepoort, Deep, and Gelden- 
huis Mines, etc.), about ten miles 
from Johannesburg. The first dandy 
(No. 1) is looked up to on the 
Rand as leader of the Kaffir 
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ton. His name is Napoleon. He wears a 
sort of cocked hat, gay with trimmings, and 
a lady’s blouse with the back turned to the 
front. Round his neck is a bow of scarlet 
ribbon, and a white satin bow, matching the 
body of the blouse, reposes on his bare, 
sinewy stomach. The exquisite likewise 
carries a simple flower in either hand, but 
his ingenuity will doubtless soon enable him 
to find a buttonhole for his posy somewhere 
about the “leg-of-mutton ” sleeve. 

Ladies’ clothing is peculiarly acceptable to 
these Kaffirs on account of the bright colours. 
I should mention, however, that these are 
not everyday garments. Virtually the only 
“garment” a Kaffir works in is his own 
dusky skin. But, supposing Herodotus and 
Pisistratus — they love big names, these 
fellows—comrades working together, make 
up their minds to take a holiday, and go 
down to the East Rand to see their old 
friends, Sixpenceha’penny and Julius Ceesar. 
Well, shen they dress for the occasion. The 
second photograph (No. 2) shows the holiday- 
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““& DANDY OF DISTINCTION.” 


From a) NO. 3.- 


makers exactly as they were intercepted by 
the photographer.  Pisistratus wears an 
ancient white hat, a battered pair of corsets, 
and a pair of abominably dirty trousers. But 
notice his air. That is exactly how he would 
stroll past the compounds, swaggering, 
jingling his bracelets, and displaying his 
rings. Now, Herodotus looks a modest 
little fellow. He has a three-cornered hat, 
a white muslin jacket, old trousers, and 
brand-new kid gloves. These savages 
hate to feel themselves “ harnessed” in any 
way, hence the neglect of the braces 
attached to the trousers. These blacks 
come to the mines from all the neigh- 
bouring states—Zululand, Natal, Mashona- 
land,’ Basutoland, and the rest. They 
walk all the way, and arrive at the Rand 
half-starved and half-dead with fatigue. 
They find work immediately, however, at 
about ten shillings a week and their food 
to commence with. This last is not dainty, 
consisting .chiefly of mealies and bullocks’ 
heads. 

The Kaffirs only remain at work until 
they have made enough money to buy a 
few cattle, which they exchange later on 
for a wife; then they trek homeward, 
carrying infer alia an_ indescribable 
medley of old clothes—a silk hat or 
two, perhaps ; a collar and tie; a dress- 
coat; and a pair of hob-nail boots. 
These last are never worn on the feet, 
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but always carried in the hands, being 
ornaments pure and simple. Occasionally 
they are worn round the neck by way of 
variety. 

No. 3 shows us a Kaffir dandy who has 
aspired to some distinction. He has a tie and 
collar on him, also an Inverness cape over- 
coat. He is possibly a policeman off duty, or 
some official of standing. Mr. H. Freeman 
Cohen, whose South African interests employ 
hundreds of Kaffirs, tells me that the men 
are paid £3 a month, and live in compounds 
under fairly close supervision. Any black 
found in Johannesburg after nine o'clock 
at night, without a pass from his white 
“boss,” is locked up and fined heavily. The 
men are, as a rule, merry, good-tempered 
fellows, fond of music and dancing ; their 
instruments are primitive, the principal ones 
being the common tin whistle, mouth-organ, 
concertina, jew’s harp, and “in ettle. This 
latter is banged— simply banged, the 
deficiency in “ music” being counterbalanced 
by the general uproar. 

Formerly the Kaffirs were allowed to 
purchase liquor at the mine canteens, but a 
recent law swept these away altogether. 
When drunk, the Kaffirs fight horribly among 
themselves; and even at this day they 
succeed in smuggling a sufficient quantity of 
Cape “smoke ” and Transvaal brandy to make 
them really dangerous at times. So general is 
the imitation of the white man, that the very 
children love to don European attire, how- 
ever incongruous or ill-fitting. Look at the 
youngster shown in No. 4. He is wearing a 


hat, great-coat, and boots, all miles too big 
for him ; he has probably stolen them from 
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one of the mines, but his father will doubtless 
relieve him of the garments with equal 
promptitude. 

Provident Kaffirs, who fear they may be 
drawn into some orgie, purchase a mis- 
cellaneous lot of goods as fast as they get a 
few shillings together. Thus, on entering a 
Rand store, one may see rows of sacks 
labelled with such strange names as “ Lortom- 
noddy,” “ Stuffamealie,” “ Antechamber,” and 
“ Ear-to-ear.” These sacks are stuffed with 
all kinds of what we would consider utter 
rubbish, and are kept for their owners by the 
‘ store-keeper until the 
former is ready to trek 
homeward. There are in 
the precious bundles ladies’ 
evening dresses of stained 


and faded crimson satin; 
Wellington boots without 
soles; towzled ostrich 
plumes; scarlet hunting 
coats; handkerchiefs of 
flaming hues (for neck- 
wear); old bonnets contain- 


ing gay artificial flowers ; 
Band of Hope banners ; 
coloured whisky labels (to 
be stuck on the forehead) ; 
yards of coloured tissue ; 
gaudy “ornaments-for-your- 
firestove” (worn in pairs 
sandwich-fashion as a kind 
of vestment); old cocked 
and plumed hats, once worn 
by generals and admirals ; 
gold-braided tunics; and 
thousands of other things, 
strange and gay. 

These primitive children 
of Nature spend very freely 
what money they earn; 
they are perpetually coming 
and going to the mines, 
according to the state of : 
their finances. Finery 
they must have ; and great is the ingenuity 
displayed in its acquisition and _ use. 
Contact with the white man causes many 
of the Kaffirs to realize suddenly (like ~ 
our First Parents) that they are naked ; and 
some of them actually make a primitive 
working tunic out of an old coal-sack. But, 
of course, the greatest fun lies in the fact 
that the blacks can never understand how 
the various European garments they acquire 
should be worn. Or, if they know this, they 
like to try various effects for themselves. 
Look at this fellow (No. 5). He has made 
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himself a top-hat out of an old brim and 
some newspaper. He also wears a. collar, 
wrong way round; a tasteful square of lace, 
also, and one cuff, the latter being on his 
right wrist. He thinks himself no end of a 
swell, I can assure you. 

My informants have many droll stories to 
tell of the Kaffir dandies they have met. 
“One gigantic fellow wore a dirty dress-shirt, 
and over that a very short military tunic ; 
that was all, and you may imagine the effect. 
I saw another Kaffir in a pair of corduroy 
breeches, and a lady’s evening bodice cut 
V-shape! They valet each 
other, too, one dressing 
another’s hair, curling it, 
and working in bits of 
wood, feathers, and straws.” 
And of course Mr ~H. 
Freeman Cohen has _ had 
ample opportunity of study- 
ing the Kaffir labourer. The 
Rand Collieries employ 
hundreds of these blacks, 
and are provided with 
machinery capable of turn- 
ing out 1,500 tons of coal 
per day. The coal is used 
in the gold mines belong- 
ing to Freeman Cohen’s 
Consolidated, Limited, and 
also in the many other 
mines of the Rand. 

The fact that a Kaffir 
will buy boots and never 
wear them shows to what 
lengths he will go in his 
imitation of the white man ; 
but I learn further that if, 
on leaving the mines with 
a “fortune,” a Kaffir is 
able to buy a horse, he will 
not ride it home, but will 
lead it or walk by its side 
for hundreds of miles, fear- 
ful of using it up. 

We see yet another dandy in No. 6. 





This gentleman is wearing a pair of 
knickerbockers made out of two paper 
hats, whilst he wears on his head an 


antiquated shako, surmounted by a soiled 
linen collar. A pair of stockings are slung 
over his right shoulder. Of course, this 
sort of thing will be familiar to travellers 
and missionaries. Up the Congo, in the 
Soudan, on the West Coast, and in Central 
Africa it is the same—odd European garments 
making their way into the possession of 
stately savages who don’t know how to wear 
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as trousers and vice-versa; silk hats as 
leggings ; gaiters as mittens; collars as 
garters ; and ladies’ underclothing as _loin- 
cloths. The Kaffir seen in No. 7 has been 
snap-shotted in the very act of thrusting 
his arms into the legs of a pair of riding- 
breeches. Now, it must not be supposed 
that this “coloured gentleman ” is absolutely 
ignorant of the way in which these breeches 
are ordinarily worn. Most likely he knows 
this perfectly well, but, nevertheless, when a 
pair comes into 47s possession, his peculiar 
ideas assert themselves, and he tries an 
elegant little experiment of his own. If his * 
fellow-dandies approve the thing, why, then 
it is passed off as the “latest novelty.” Thus 
No. 7 may be said to show us the Kaffir 
Worth in the very act of designing new and 
effective costumes. These fellows let their 
fancy run riot when they acquire a mis- 
cellaneous European wardrobe. 

What in the world could be funnier than to 
see a dusky giant of stately and serious mien 
strutting about with absolutely nothing on his 
body but a dress-waistcoat and a collapsible 
opera-hat? And yet a Kaffir rigged up in 
that way not only thinks himself a leader 
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them properly, but who, nevertheless, tontrive 
to impress their fellow-savages. 

The various garments penetrate in some 
way to the most remote regions. Many 
a bright-hued skirt and bonnet, or coat and 
silk hat, which ultimately adorned the person 
of some dusky warrior, has experienced 
wondrous vicissitudes in its travels—has 
perhaps witnessed murder and cannibalism. 
But fancy eating a man and then wearing his 
clothes ! 

Even the comparatively educated natives 
in domestic service in South Africa are pas- 
sionately fond of European dress. When 
these take their walks abroad, they are prob- 
ably clad in their master’s cast-off clothes, 
which they wear with a supremely dignified 
air, looking down with contempt on their 
more fantastically clad and less fortunate 
brethren. 

No one who has not seen these dusky 
dudes can form an idea of the strange uses 
to which they put garments of various kinds. 
Trousers have been seen worn as neck-ties ; 
fur boas as head-dresses; baskets, slit-up 
boots, sunshades, and muffs as head-gear ; 
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No. 8 depicts a little Kaffir boy who has 
begged, borrowed, or stolen an enormous 
coat. He will probably throw the trailing 
ends over his arm (as the pages do with the 
débutantes trains on Drawing Room days) 
and then go for a stroll through the streets of 
the town, to drive other boys wild with envy. 

Perhaps the most peculiar characteristic of 

the Kaffirs, after their love of tawdry finery 

and a lazy life, is the curious way they walk 
when strolling forth in batches. Europeans 
would, of course, walk abreast, but the 

Kaffirs walk in Indian file. This may be 

mere force of habit, due to travelling through 

forest and bush. 

The gentleman seen in No. 9 has acquired 
a brown velvet mantle, a bearskin tippet, 
and a military sun helmet. The photo- 
grapher has evidently taken him just as 
he was robing to make an afternoon 
call. Anyone who has ever thrown a 
lot of coloured ribbons into a large cage 
of monkeys will realize the whole thing. 

. When the Kaffirs have no money to buy 
From a) NO. 8.—“ FLOWING ROBES.” [ Photo. themselves fine clothes they become very 

dejected. There is nothing like the posses- 
of fashion and a regular “ howler,” but sion ofa bright, 
hundreds —nay, thousands—of his fellows original costume 
think so, too, and probably pay him the same _ to put them in 
adulation which an acknowledged leader of a good humour. 
society receives in more civilized circles. Look at the 

' grand, hilarious 

fellow shown 

in No. 10. A 

girl’s hat, very 

much aslant, 
lends a certain 
reckless diablerie 
to his merry 
countenance ; 
and an old pair 
of stays make 
him a sort of 
shoulder-cape, 
with what the 
ladies would call 

“a high Medici 

collar.” A lady’s 

night - dress, 
worn toga- 

fashion, and a 

pair of boots 

which are ob 
viously uncom- 
fortable, com- 
plete this start- | ; 
ling toilet of a == ae 


age A | 





er 


Ashes 
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By GRANT ALLEN. 


HEN we reached Bow Street, 
we were relieved to find that 
our prisoner, after all, had a 
evaded us. It was a false 
alarm. He was there with the 
policeman, and he _ kindly 
allowed us to make the first formal charge 
against him. 

Of course, on Charles’s sworn declaration 
and my own, the man was at once remanded, 
bail being refused, owing both to the serious 
nature of the charge and the slippery 
character of the prisoner’s antecedents. We 
went back to Mayfair—Charles, well satisfied 
that the man he dreaded was under lock and 
key ; myself, not too well pleased to think 
that the man I dreaded was no longer at 
large, and that the trifling little episode of 
the 10 per cent. commission stood so near 
discovery. 

Next day the police came round in force, 
and had a long consultation with Charles 
and myself. They strongly urged that two 
other persons at least should be included in 
the charge—Césarine and the little woman 
whom we had variously known as Madame 
Picardet, White Heather, Mrs. David 
Granton, and Mrs. Elihu Quackenboss. If 
these accomplices were arrested, they said, 
we could include conspiracy.as one count 
in the indictment, which gave us an extra 
chance of conviction. Now they had got 
Colonel Clay, in fact, they naturally desired 
to keep him, and also to include with him 
as many as possible of his pals and con- 
federates. 

Here, however, a difficulty arose. Charles 
called me aside with a grave face into the 





library. “Seymour,” he said, fixing me, 
“this is a serious business. I will not 
lightly swear away any woman’s character. 
Colonel Clay himself—or, rather, Paul 
Finglemore—is an abandoned rogue, whom 
I do not desire to screen in any degree. 
But poor little Madame Picardet—she 
may be his lawful wife, and she may have 
acted implicitly under his orders. Besides, 
I don’t know whether I could swear to her 
identity. Here’s the photograph the police 
bring of the woman they believe to be 
Colonel Clay’s chief female accomplice. 
Now, I ask you, does it in the least degree 
resemble that clever, and amusing, and 
charming little creature, who has so often 
deceived us ?” 

In spite of Charles’s gibes, I flatter myself 
I do really understand the whole duty of a 
secretary. It was clear from his voice he did 
not wish me to recognise her ; which, as it 
happened, I did not. “Certainly, it doesn’t 
resemble her, Charles,” I answered, with con- 
viction in my-voice. “I should never have 
known her.” But I did not add that I 
should no more have known Colonel Clay 
himself in his character of Paul Finglemore, 
or of Césarine’s young man, as ‘¢hat remark 
lay clearly outside my secretarial functions. 

Still, it flitted across my mind at the time 
that the Seer had made some casual remarks 
at Nice about a letter in Charles’s pocket, 
presumably from Madame Picardet ; and I 
reflected further that Madame Picardet in 
turn might possibly hold certain answers of 
Charles’s, couched in such terms as he might 
reasonably desire to conceal from Amelia. 
Indeed, I must allow that under whatever 

















disguise White Heather appeared to us, 
Charles was always that disguise’s devoted 
slave from the first moment he met it. It 
occurred to me, therefore, that the clever 
little woman—call her what you will—might 
be the holder of more than one indiscreet 
communication. 

“Under these circumstances,” Charles 
went on, in his austerest voice, “‘I cannot 
consent to be a party to the arrest of White 
Heather. I—I decline to identify her. In 
point of fact”-—he grew more emphatic as 
he went on—“I 
don’t think there 
is an atom of evi- 
dence of any sort | are 
against her. Not,” Ap 
he continued, after 
a pause, “that I 
wish in any degree 
to screen the 
guilty.. - Césarine, 
now—Césarine we 
have liked and 
trusted. She has 
betrayed our trust. 
She has sold us to 
this fellow. I have 
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upon your——-er—honour and integrity. I have 
been rough upon you sometimes. But I ask 
your forgiveness. I see you understand the 
whole duties of your position.” 

We went out again, better friends than we 
had been for months. I hoped, indeed, this 
pleasant little incident might help to neutralize 
the possible ill-effects of the 10 per cent. 
disclosure, should Finglemore take it into his 
head to betray me to my employer. As we 
emerged into the drawing-room, Amelia 
beckoned me aside towards her boudoir for a 

moment. 
“Seymour,” she said to me, in 
a distinctly frightened tone, “I 
have treated you harshly at times, 
I know, and I am very sorry for 
it. But I want 
you to help me 
in a most painful 
difficulty. The 
police are quite 
right as to the 
charge of con- 
spiracy; that de- 
signing little minx, 
White Heather, or 
Mrs. David Gran- 


> 


no doubt at all ton, or whatever 
that she gave him else we're to call 
the diamonds from her, ought  cer- 
Amelia’s riviere ; tainly to be prose- 
that she took us cuted — and sent 
by arrangement to prison, too— 
to meet him at and have her 
Schloss Leben- absurd head of 
stein; that she hair cut short and 
opened and sent combed _ straight 
to him my letter for her. But - 
to Lord Craig- and you will help 
Ellachie. There- me here, I’m 
fore, I say, we sure, dear Sey- 
ought to arrest ““] WANT YOU TO HELP ME IN A MOST PAINFUL DIFFICULTY.” mour — 1 cannot 
Césarine. But allow them to 
not White Heather—not Jessie; not that arrest my Césarine. I don’t pretend to 
pretty Mrs. Quackenboss. Let the guilty say Césarine isn’t guilty; the girl has 


suffer ; why strike at the innocent—or, at 
worst, the misguided ?” 

“ Charles,” I exclaimed, with warmth, 
“your sentiments do you honour. You are 
a man of .*cling. And White Heather, I 
allow, is pretty enough and clever enough 
to be forgiven anything. You may rely 
upon my discretion. I will swear through 
thick and thin that I do not recognise this 
woman as Madame Picardet.” 

Charles clasped my hand in silence. 
“Seymour,” he said, after a pause, with 
marked emotion, “I felt sure I could rely 

Vel: xiii. 65. 


behaved most ungratefully to me. She has 
robbed me right and left, and deceived 
me without compunction. Still—I put it to 
you as a married man—can any woman afford 
to go into the witness-box, to be cross- 
examined and teased by her own maid, or by 
a brute of a barrister on her maid’s informa- 
tion? I assure you, Seymour, the thing’s 
not to be dreamt of. ‘There are details of a 
lady’s life—known only to her maid—which 
cannot be made public. Explain as much of 
this as you think well to Charles, and make 
him understand that ¢f he insists upon arrest- 
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ing Césarine, I shall go into the box—and 
swear my head off to prevent any one of the 
gang from being convicted. I have told 
Césarine as much; I have promised to help 
her: I have explained that I am her friend, 
and that if she’// stand by me, ’// stand by 
her, and by this hateful young man of hers.” 

I saw in a moment how things went. 
Neither Charles nor Amelia could face cross- 
examination on the subject of one of Colonel 
Clay’s accomplices. No doubt, in Amelia’s 
case, it was merely a question of rouge and 
hair-dye: but what woman would not sooner 
confess to a forgery or a murder, than to those 
toilet secrets ? 

I returned to Charles, therefore, and spent 
half an hour in composing, as well as I 
might, these little domestic difficulties. In 
the end, it was arranged that if Charles did 
his best to protect Césarine from arrest, 
Amelia would consent to do her best in 
return on behalf of Madame Picardet. 

We had next the police to tackle—a more 
difficult business. Still, even ‘hey were 
reasonable. They had caught Colonel 
Clay, they believed, but their chance of 
convicting him depended entirely upon 


Charles’s identification, with mine to back 


it. The more they urged the ‘necessity of 
arresting the female confederates, however, 
the more stoutly did Charles declare that for 
his part he could by no means make sure 
of Colonel Clay himself, while he utterly 
declined to give evidence of any sort against 
either of the women. It was a difficult case, 
he said, and he felt far from confident even 
about the man. _ If Azs decision faltered, and 
he failed to identify, the case was closed ; no 
jury could convict with nothing to convict 
upon. 

At last the police gave way. No other 
course was open to them. ‘They had made 
an important capture; but they saw that 
everything depended upon securing their 
witnesses, and the witnesses, if interfered 
with, were likely to swear to absolutely 
nothing. 

Indeed, as it turned out, before the pre- 
liminary investigation at Bow Street was 
completed (with the usual remands), Charles 
had been thrown into such a state of agitation 
that he wished he had never caught the 
Colonel at all. : 

“1 wonder, Sey,” he said to me, “why I 
didn’t offer the rascal two thousand a year to 
go right off to Australia, and be rid of him 
for ever! It would have been cheaper for 
my reputation than keeping him about in 
courts of law in England. The worst of it 
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is, when once the best of men gets into a 
witness - box, there’s no saying with what 
shreds and tatters of a character he may at 
last come out of it!” 

“In your case, Charles,” I answered, duti- 
fully, “‘ there can be no such doubt ; except, 
perhaps, as regards the Craig-Ellachie Con- 
solidated.” 

Then came the endless bother of “ getting 
up the case” with the police and the lawyers. 
Charles would have retired from it altogether 
by that time; but, most unfortunately, he was 
bound over to prosecute. ‘ You couldn’t take 
a lump sum to let me off?” he said, jokingly, 
to the inspector. But I knew in my heart 
it was one of the “true words spoken in jest” 
that the proverb tells of. 

Of course, we could see now the whole 
building-up of the great intrigue. It had 
been worked out as carefully as the Tich- 
borne swindle. Young Finglemore, as the 
brother of Charles’s broker, knew from the 
outset all about his affairs; and, after a 
gentle course of preliminary roguery, he 
laid his plans deep for a campaign 
against my brother-in-law. Everything had 
been deliberately designed beforehand. A 
place had been . found for Césarine as 
Amelia’s maid—-of course, by means of 
forged testimonials. ‘Through her aid the 
swindler had succeeded in learning. still 
more of the family ways and habits, and had 
acquired a knowledge of certain facts which 
he proceeded forthwith to use against us. 
His first attack, as the Seer, had been 
cleverly designed so as to give us the idea 
that we were a mere casual prey; and it did 
not escape Charles’s notice now that the 
detail of getting Madame Picardet to inquire 
at the Crédit Marseillais about his bank had 
been solemnly gone through on purpose 
to blind us to the obvious truth that 
Colonel Clay was already in full possession 
of all such facts about us. It was by 
Césarine’s aid, again, that he became 
possessed of Amelia’s diamonds, that he 
received the letter addressed to Lord Craig- 
Ellachie, and that he managed to dupe us 
over the Schloss Lebenstein business. Never- 
theless, all these things Charles determined 
to conceal in court; he did «st give the 
police a single fact that would turn against 
either Césarine or Madame Picardet. 

As for Césarine, of course, she left the 
house immediately after the arrest of the 
Colonel, and we heard of her no more till the 
day of the trial. 

When that great day came, I never saw a 
more striking sight than the Old Bailey 

















presented. It was crammed to overflowing. 
Charles arrived early, accompanied by his 
solicitor. He was so white and troubied 
that he looked much more like prisoner than 
prosecutor. Outside the court, a pretty little 
woman stood, pale and anxious. A respectful 
crowd stared at her silently. “Who is 
that?” Charles asked. 
both of us guess, 
rather than see, it 
was White Heather. 

“That’s the pri- 
soner’s. wife,” the 
inspector on duty 
replied. “She’s 
waiting to see him 
enter. I’m sorry 
for her, poor thing. 
She’s a perfect 
lady.” 

“So she seems,” 
Charles answered, 
scarcely daring to 
face her. 

At that moment 
she turned. Her 
eyes fell upon his. 
Charles paused for 
a second and looked 
faltering. There was 
in those eyes just 
the faintest gleam 
of pleading recogni- 
tion, but not a trace 
of the old saucy, 
defiant vivacity. 
Charles framed his 
lips to words, but 
without uttering a 
sound. Unless I greatly mistake, the words 
he framed on his lips were these: “I will do 
my best for him.” 

We pushed our way in, assisted by the 
police. Inside the court we saw a lady 
seated, in a quiet black dress, with a becoming 
bonnet. A moment passed before I knew— 
it was Césarine. “Who is—that person?” 
Charles asked once more of the nearest 
inspector, desiring to see in what way he 
would describe her. 

And once more the answer came, ‘ That’s 
the prisoner’s wife, sir.” 

Charles started back, surprised. “ But-—I 
was told—a lady outside was Mrs. Paul 
Finglemore,” he broke in, much puzzled. 

“Very likely,” the inspector replied, un- 
moved. . “We have plenty that way. When 
a gentleman has as many aliases as Colonel 
Clay, you can hardly expect him to be over 


Though we could 
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““A PRETTY LITTLE WOMAN STOOD, PALE AND ANXIOUS.” a 
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‘ 


particular about having only one wife between 
them, can you ?” 

“Ah, I see,” Charles muttered, 
shocked voice. “ Bigamy!” 

The inspector iooked stony. “Well, not 
exactly bigamy,” he replied, with a pout of 
the lip. 

Mr. Justice Rhadamanth tried the case. 
‘Tm sorry it’s him, 
Sey,” my brother-in- 
law whispered in my 
ear. (He said him, 
not 4e, because, 
whatever else 
Charles is, he is not 
a pedant ; the Eng- 
lish language as it 
is spoken by most 
educated men is 
quite good enough 
for his purpose.) 
“T only wish it had 
been Sir Edward 
Easy. Easy’s a man 
of the world, and a 
man of society; he 
would feel for a 
person in my posi- 
tion. He wouldn’t 
allow these beasts 
of lawyers to badger 
and pester me. He 
would back his 
order. But Rhada- 
manth is one of 
your modern sort of 

_judges, who make 
merit of being 

what they eall ‘ con- 
scientious,’ and won't hush up anything. I 
admit I’m afraid of him. I shall be glad 
when it’s over.” 

“ Oh, you’// pull through all right,” I said, 
in my capacity of secretary. But I didn't 
think it. 

The judge took his seat. The prisoner 
was brought in. Every eye seemed bent 
upon him. He was neatly and plainly 
dressed, and, rogue though he was, I must 
honestly confess he looked at least a gentle- 
man. His manner was defiant, not abject 
like Charles’s. He knew he was at bay, and 
he turned like a man to face his accusers. 

We had two or three counts on the charge, 
and after some formal business Sir Charles 
Vandrift was put into the box to bear witness 
against Finglemore. 

Prisoner was unreprescnted. Counsel had 
been offered him, but he refused their aid. 


in a 
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The judge even advised 
him to accept their help; 
but Colonel Clay, as we 
all called him mentally 
still, declined to avail 
himself of the judge’s 
suggestion. 

“Tam a barrister my- 
self, my lord,” he said 
“called some nine years 
ago. I can conduct my 
own defence, I venture 
to think, better than 
any of these my learned 
brethren.” 

Charles went through 
his examination-in-chief 
quite swimmingly. He 
answered with promptitude. He identified 
the prisoner without the slightest hesitation 
as the man who had swindled him under the 
various disguises of the Reverend Richard 
Peploe Brabazon, the Honourable David 
Granton, Count von Lebenstein, Professor 
Schleiermacher, Dr. Quackenboss, and others. 
He had not the slightest doubt of the man’s 
identity. He could swear to him anywhere. 
I thought, for my own part, he was a trifle 
too cock-sure. A certain amount of hesita- 
tion would have been better policy. As to 
the various swindles, he detailed them in full, 
his evidence to be supplemented -by that of 
bank officials and other subordinates. In 
short, he left Finglemore not a leg to stand 
upon. 

When it came to the cross-examination, 
however, matters began to assume quite a 
different complexion. ‘The prisoner set out 
by questioning Sir Charles’s identifications. 
Was he sure of his man? He handed 
Charles a photograph. “Is that the person 
who represented himself as the Reverend 
Richard Peploe Brabazon?” he asked, 
persuasively. 

Charles admitted it 
delay. 

Just at that moment, a little parson, whom 
I had not noticed till then, up, un- 
obtrusively, near the middle of the court, 
where he was seated beside Césarine. 

“Took at that gentleman!” the prisoner 
said, waving one hand, and pouncing upon 
him. 

Charles turned and looked at the person 
indicated. His face grew still whiter. It 
was—to all outer appearance—the Reverend 
Richard Brabazon in propria persona. 

Of course I saw the trick. This was the 
real parson upon whose outer man Colonel 


THE PRISONER. 


without 2 moment’s 


rose 
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Clay had modelled his 
little curate. But the jury 
was shaken. And so was 
Charles for a moment. 
“Let the jurors see 
the photograph,” the 
judge said, authorita- 
tively. It was passed 
round the jury-box, and 
the judge also examined 
it. We could see at once, 
by their faces and atti- 
tudes, they all recognised 
it as the portrait of the 
clergyman before them 
not of the prisoner in 
the dock, who stood 
there smiling blandly at 
Charles’s discomfiture. 
The clergyman _ sat 
down. At the same 
moment the prisoner 
produced a second 
photograph. 

** Now, can you tell me 

who /¢hat is ?” he asked 
Charles, in the regular 
brow-beating Old Bailey 
voice. 

With somewhat more 
hesitation, Charles answered, after a pause : 
“ That is yourself, as you appeared in London 
when you came in the disguise of the Graf 
von Lebenstein.” 

This was a crucial point, for the Leben- 
stein fraud was the one count on which our 
lawyers relied to prove their case most fully 
within the jurisdiction. 

Even while Charles spoke, a gentleman, 
whom I had noticed before, sitting beside 
White Heather, with a handkerchief to his 
face, rose as abruptly as the parson. Colonel 
Clay indicated him with a graceful movement 
of his hand. “And /¢Ais gentleman?” he 
asked, calmly. 

Charles was fairly staggered. It was the 
obvious original of the false Von Lebenstein. 

The photograph went round the box once 
more. The jury smiled, incredulously. 
Charles had given himself away. His over 
weening confidence and certainty had ruined 
him. 

Then Colonel Clay, leaning forward, and 
looking quite engaging, began a new line oi 
cross-examination. “We have seen, Sir 
Charles,” he said, “ that we cannot implicitly 
trust your identifications. Now let us see 
how far we can trust your other evidence. 
First, then, about those diamonds. Yeu 
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tried to buy them, did you not, from a 
person who represented himself as” the 
Reverend Richard Brabazon, because’ you 
believed he thought they were paste ; and if 
you could, you would have given him £10 
or so for them. Zoe you think that was 
honest ? ” 

“T object to this line of cross-examina- 
tion,” our leading counsel interposed. “It 
does not bear on the prosecutor’s evidence. 
[t is purely recriminatory.” 

Colonel Clay was all bland deference. “I 
wish, my lord,” he said, turning round, “ to 
show that the prosecutor is a person un- 
worthy of credence in 
any way. I desire to 
proceed upon the well- 
known legal maxim of 
falsus in uno, falsus in 
omnibus. 1 believe I 
am permitted to shake 
the witness’s credit?” 

“The prisoner is en- 
tirely within his rights,” 
Rhadamanth answered, 
looking severely at 


Charles. ‘“ And I was 
wrong in suggesting 
that he needed the 


advice or assistance of 
counsel.” 
Charles wriggled 
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reef ran straight from your concession into 
Lord Craig-Ellachie’s, and that his portion of 
the reef was by far the larger and more 
important ? ” 

Charles wriggled again, and our counsel 
interposed ; but’: Rhadamanth was adamant. 
Charles had to allow it. 

And so, too, with the incident of the Slump 
in Golcondas. Unwillingly, shamefacedly, 
by torturing steps, Charles was compelled to 
confess that he had sold out Golcondas—he, 
the chairman of the company, after repeated 
declarations to shareholders and others that 
he would do no such thing—because he 
thought Professor 
Schheiermacher had 
made diamonds worth- 
He had endea- 
voured to save himself 
by ruining his company. 
Charles tried to brazen 
it out with remarks to 
the effect that business 
was business. “ And 
fraud is fraud,” Rhada- 
manth added, in hts 
pungent way. 

*A man must pro- 
tect himself,” Charles 
burst out. 

“ At the expense of 
those whohave put their 


less. 


visibly. Colonel Clay 4 it wit i) trust in his honour and 
perked up. Bit by bit, Y a | win, an integrity,” the judge 
with dexterous ques- | j commented, coldly. 

tions, Charles was made WH After four mortal 


to acknowledge that he 
wanted to buy dia- 
monds at the price of 


paste, knowing them 
to be real; and, a 
millionaire himself, 


would gladly have diddled a poor curate out 
of a couple of thousand. 

“T was entitled to take advantage of my 
special knowledge,” Charles murmured, feebly. 

“Oh, certainly,” the prisoner answered. 
‘“ But, while professing friendship and affection 
for a clergyman and his wife, in straitened 
circumstances, you were prepared, it seems, 
to take three thousand pounds’ worth of 
goods off their hands for ten pounds, if you 
could have got them at that price. Is not 
that so?” 

Charles was compelled to adimit it. 

The prisoner went on to the David Granton 
incident. “ When you offered to amalgamate 
with Lord Craig-Ellachie,” he asked, “had 
you or had you not heard that a gold-bearing 





““ UNWILLINGLY, SHAMEFACEDLV, CHARLES WAS 
COMPELLED TO CONFESS.” 


hours of it, all to the 
same effect, my _ re- 
spected brother-in-law 
left the witness-box at 
last, wiping his brow, 
and biting his lip, with 
the very air of a culprit. His character had 
received a most serious blow. While he 
stood in the witness-box all the world had 
felt it was fe who was the accused and 
Colonel Clay who was the prosecutor. He 
was convicted on his own evidence of having 
tried to induce the supposed David Granton 
to sell his father’s interests into an enemy’s 
hands ; and of every other shady trick into 
which his well-known business acuteness had 
unfortunately hurried him during the course 
of his adventures. I had but one consolation 
in my brother-in-law’s misfortunes-- and that 
was the thought that a due sense of his own 
shortcomings might possibly make him more 
lenient in the end to the trivial misde- 
meanours of a poor beggar of a secretary ! 
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J was the next in the box. I do not 
desire to enlarge upon my own achievements. 
I will draw a decent veil, indeed, over the 
painful scene that ensued when I finished 
my evidence. I can only say I was more 
cautious than Charles in my recognition of 
the photographs ; but I found myself par- 
ticularly worried and harried over other parts 
of my cross-examination. Especially was I 
shaken about that misguided step I took in 
the matter of the cheque for the Lebenstein 
commission—a cheque which Colonel Clay 
handed to me with the utmost politeness, 
requesting to know whether or not it bore 
my signature. 1 caught Charles’s eye at the 
end of the episode, and I venture to say the 
expression it wore was one of relief that I too 
had tripped over a trifling question of 10 per 
cent. .on the purchase money of the castle. 

Altogether, I must admit, if it had not 
been for the police evidence, we would have 
failed to make a case against our man at all. 
But the police, I confess, had got up their 
part of the prosecution admirably. Now 
that they knew Colonel Clay to be really 
Paul Finglemore, they showed with great 
cleverness how Paul Finglemore'’s disappear- 
ances and reappearances in London exactly 
tallied with Colonel Clay’s appearances and 
disappearances elsewhere, under the guise 
of the little curate, the Seer, David Granton, 
and the rest of them. Furthermore, they 
showed experimentally how the prisoner 
at the bar might have got himself up 
in the various characters ; 
and, by means of a wax 
bust, modelled by Dr. 
Beddersley from observa- 
tions at Bow Street, and 
aided by additions in the 
gutta-percha composition 
after Dolly Lingfield’s 
photographs, they suc- 
ceeded in proving that the 
face as it stood could be 
readily transformed into 
the faces of Medhurst and 
David Granton. Altogether, 
their cleverness and trained 
acumen made up on the 
whole for Charles’s over- 
certainty, and they suc- 
ceeded in putting a strong 
case of their own before the 
jury against Paul Fingle- 
more. 

The trial occupied three 
days. After the first of the 
three, my respected brother- 
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in-law preferred, as he said, not to prejudice 
the case against the prisoner by appearing in 
court again. He did not even allude to the 
little matter of the 10 per cent. commission 
further than to say at dinner that evening 
that all men were bound to protect their own 
interests—as secretaries or as principals. This 
I took for forgiveness; and I continued 
diligently to attend the trial, and watch the 
case in my employer’s interest. 

The defence was ingenious, even if some- 
what halting. It consisted simply of an 
attempt to prove throughout that Charles and 
I had made our prisoner the victim of a mis- 
taken identity. _ Finglemore put into the box 
the ingenuous original of the little curate—the 
Reverend Septimus Porkington, as it turned 
out, a friend of his family ; and he showed 
that it was the Reverend Septimus himself 
who had sat to a photographer in Baker 
Street for the portrait which Charles too 
hastily identified as that of Colonel Clay ia 
his personification of Mr. Richard Brabazon. 
He further elicited the fact that the portrait 
of the Count von Lebenstein was really 
taken from Dr. Julius Keppel, a Tyrolese 
music-master, residing at Balham, whom he 
put into the ‘box, and who was well known, 
as it chanced, to the foreman of the jury. 
Gradually he made it clear to us that no 
portraits existed of Colonel Clay at all, 
except Dolly Lingfield’s—so it dawned upon 
me by degrees that even Dr. Beddersley 
could only have been misled if we had 
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succeeded in finding for him the alleged 
photographs of Colonel Clay as the count 
and the curate, which had’ been shown us 
by Medhurst. Altogether, the prisoner based 
his defence upon the fact that no more than 
two witnesses directly identified him ; while 
one of those two had positively sworn that 
he recognised as the prisoner’s two portraits 
which turned out, by independent evidence, 
to be taken from other people ! 

The judge summed up in a caustic way 
which was pleasant to neither party. He 
asked the jury to dismiss from their minds 
entirely the impression created by what he 
frankly described as “ Sir Charles Vandrift’s 
obvious dishonesty.” They must not allow 
the fact that he was a millionaire—and a 
particularly shady one—to prejudice their 
feelings in favour of the prisoner. Even the 
richest—and vilest—of men must be pro- 
tected. Besides, this was a public question. 
If a rogue cheated a rogue, he must still be 
punished. If a murderer stabbed or shot a 
murderer, he must still be hung for it. 
Society must see that the worst of thieves 
were not preyed upon by others. Therefore, 
the proved facts that Sir Charles Vandrift, 
with all his millions, had meanly tried to 
cheat the prisoner, or some other poor person, 
out of valuable diamonds—had basely tried 
to juggle Lord Craig-Ellachie’s mines into his 
ewn hands—had vilely tried to bribe a son 
to betray his father—had directly tried, by 
underhand means, to save his own money, 
at the risk of destroying the wealth of others 
who trusted to his probity—these proved 
facts must not blind them to the truth, that 
the prisoner at the bar (if he were really 
Colonel Clay) was an abandoned swindler. 
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To that point alone they must confine their 
attention ; and 7f they were convinced that the 
prisoner was shown to be the self-same man 
who appeared on various occasions as David 
Granton, as Von Lebenstein, as Medhurst, 
as Schleiermacher, they must find him 
guilty. 

As to that point, also, the judge commented 
on the obvious strength of the police case, 
and the fact that the prisoner had not 
attempted in any one out of so many 
instances to prove an a/idi. Surely, if he 
were not Colonel Clay, the jury should ask 
themselves, must it not have been simple and 
easy for him to do so? Finally, the judge 
summed up all the elements of doubt in 
the identification—and all the elements of 
probability ; and left it to the jury to draw 
their own Conclusions. 

They retired at the end to consider their 
verdict. While they were absent, every eye 
in court was fixed or the prisoner. But Paul 
Finglemore himself looked steadily towards 
the further end of the hall, where two pale- 
faced women sat together, with handker- 
chiefs in their hands, and eyes red with 
weeping. 

Only then, as he stood there, awaiting the 
verdict, with a fixed white face, prepared for 
everything, did I begin to realize with what 
courage and pluck that one lone man had 
sustained so long an unequal contest against 
wealth, authority, and all the Governments of 
Europe, aided but by his own skill, and two 
feeble women! Only then did I feel he had 
played his reckless game through all those 
years with ‘Ais ever before him! I found it 
hard to picture. 


The jury filed slowly back. There was 


BACK.” 
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dead silence in court as the clerk put the 
question, “ Do you find the prisoner at the 
bar guilty or not guilty?” 

“We find him guilty.” 

“On all the counts ?” 

“ On all the counts of the indictment.” 

The women at the back burst into tears, 
unanimously. 

Mr. Justice Rhadamanth addressed the 
prisoner. “ Have you anything to urge,” he 
asked, in a very stern tone, “in mitigation of 
whatever sentence the Court may see fit to 
pass upon you ?” 

“ Nothing,” the prisoner answered, just 
faltering slightly. “I have brought it upon 
myself—but—I have protected the lives of 
those nearest and dearest to me. I have 
fought hard for my own hand. I admit my 
crime, and will face my punishment. I only 
regret that, since we were both of us rogues 

-myself and the prosecutor —the lesser 
rogue should have stood here in the dock, 
and the greater in the witness-box. Our 
country takes care to decorate each accord- 
ing to his deserts—to him, the Grand Cross 
of St. Michael and St. George ; to me, the 
Broad Arrow !” 

The judge gazed at him severely. “ Paul 
Finglemore,” he said, passing sentence in his 
sardonic way, “ you have chosen to dedicate 
to the service of fraud, abilities and attain- 
ments which, if turned from the outset into 
a legitimate channel, would no doubt have 
sufficed to secure you without excessive effort 
a subsistence one degree above starvation— 
possibly even, with good luck, a sordid and 
squalid competence. You have preferred 
to embark them on a lawless life of vice and 
crime—and I will not deny that you seem to 
have had a good run for your money. Society, 
however, whose mouthpiece I am, cannot allow 
you any longer to mock it with impunity. 
You have broken its laws openly, and 
you have been found out.” He assumed 
the tone of bland condescension which 
always heralds his severest moments. “I 
sentence you to Fourteen Years’ Penal 
Servitude.” 

The prisoner bowed, without losing his 
apparent composure. But his eyes strayed 
away again to the far end of the hall, where 
the two weeping women, with a sudden sharp 
cry, fell at once in a faint on one another’s 
shoulders, and were with difficulty removed 
from court by the ushers. 

As we left the room, I heard but one 
comment all round, thus voiced by a school- 
boy: “I'd a jolly sight rather it had been 
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old Vandrift. This Clay chap’s too clever 
by half to waste on a prison! ” 

But he went there, none the less—in that 
“cool sequestered vale of life” to recover 
equilibrium. Though I myself half regretted it. 

I will add but one more little parting 
episode. 

When all was over, Charles rushed off to 
Cannes, to get away from the impertinent 
stare of London. . Amelia and Isabel and 
I went with him. We were driving one 
afternoon on the hills beyond the town, 
among the myrtle and lentisk scrub, when we 
noticed in front of us a nice victoria, con- 
taining two ladies in -very deep mourning. 
We followed it, unintentionally, as far as Le 
Grand Pin—that big pine tree that looks 
across the bay towards Antibes. There, the 
ladies descended, and sat down on a knoll, 
gazing out disconsolately towards the sea 
and the islands. It was evident they were 
suffering very deep grief. Their faces were 
pale and their eyes bloodshot. -“ Poor 
things!” Amelia said. ‘Then her tone altered 
suddenly. 

“Why, good gracious,” she cried, “if it 
isn’t Césarine !” 

So it was—with White Heather ! 

Charles got down and drew near them. 
“I beg your pardon,” he said, raising his hat, 
and addressing Madame Picardet : “ I believe 
I have had the pleasure of meeting you. 
And since I have doubtless paid in the end 
for your victoria, #ay I venture to inquire for 
whom you are in mourning ?” 

White Heather drew back, sobbing; but 
Césarine turned to him, fiery red, with the 
mien of a lady. “ For Aim /” she answered ; 
“for Paul! for our king, whom you have 
imprisoned! As long as Ae remains there, 
we have both of us decided to wear nothing 
but mourning.” 

Charles raised his hat again, and drew 
back without one word. He waved his hand 
to Amelia and walked home with me to 
Cannes. He seemed deeply dejected. 

“ A penny for your thoughts !” I exclaimed, 
at last, in a jocular tone, trying feebly to rouse 
him. 

He turned to me, and sighed. “I was 
wondering,” he answered, “if 7 had gone to 
prison, would Amelia and Isabel have done 
as much for me ?” 

For myself, I did no¢ wonder. I knew 
pretty well. For Charles, you will admit, 
though the bigger rogue of the two, is scarcely 
the kind of rogue to inspire a woman with 
profound affection. 
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AR. CHAUNCEY MORLAN 
and Miss Annie Bell were 
married at Huber’s Museum, 
New York City, on the 3oth of 
November, 1892. The event 
was a masterstroke of show- 
The museum was crowded to its 








manship. 
doors, and hundreds were unable to procure 


admission. The wedding was one of the 
events of the season. 
The colossal couple 
held daily receptions 


for six weeks at 
Huber’s Museum, 
which was packed 


dayand night. Costly 
and handsome pre- 
sents poured in 
from admirers in the 
audience and else- 
where. Don’t mis- 
understand me when 
I say that the pair 
were engaged in 
every city in the 
States. Unlike most 
newly -married 
people, their honey- 
moon trip brought 
them a large fortune. 
You see, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morlan are the 
heaviest couple 
alive, their com- 
bined weight being 
eighty - two _ stone. 
After a prolonged 
tour, it was the in- 
tention of the bride- 
groom to retire to 
his fine estate in 
Indiana. That, 
by the way, is what most freaks do, when they 
have amassed a forturie. Millie Christine, 
the Two-headed Nightingale, after a lengthy 
public career at 500 dollars a week, retired 
to her (or should it be their ?) big plantation 
in North Carolina. Few freaks really like 
Vol. xiii. -66 





MR, CHAUNCEY MORLAN AND HIS BRIDE—COMBINED WEIGHT 1,1481 B. 
From a Photo. by Wendt, New York City. 


the business, and take the very first oppor- 
tunity of dropping back into private life. 
The supply must be kept up, however, and 
there are men travelling in outlandish parts 
who yearn after inconceivable monstrosities, 
human and animal, as if their lives depended 
on the finding of them. 

Chauncey Morlan was born at Indianapolis 
in 1872; he weighed rolb. at birth, and was 
a sickly, ordinary 
child until he was 
three years old. 
Then he began to 
“put on flesh,” as 
the saying goes; 
and that at such a 
rate that at the age 
of seven he weighed 
over 140lb. Three 
years later the child’s 
life became a burden 
to him in the literal 
as well as meta- 
phorical sense ; he 
then weighed 2ost. 
1olb. His present 
height is 5ft. roin. 
It was whilst travel- 


ling with Adam 
Forepaugh’s circus 
that Mr. Morlan 


met the lady who is 
now his wife. She 
was then known as 
Miss Annie Bell, the 
Ohio giantess, hav- 
ing been born at 
Columbus in 1873. 
She stands 6ft. 2in. 
in height, and 
weighs exactly 4ost. 
In 1886, I gather, 
the Fat Women’s Convention (an _ interest- 
ing body corporate) was simultaneously 
held in Chicago, Milwaukee, Memphis, 
and New Orleans; and at each place Miss 
Bell carried off the first prize—an elegant 
gold medal. 
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From a) M. 


M. Charles Jigg and his performing geese 
are next seen, photographed on the stage of 
the Empire Theatre. M. Jigg—whose patro- 
nymic plainly predestined him to a career of 
public entertainment—hails from the goose- 
farming districts of Hungary. Here, he tells 
me, one may see flocks of 15,000 geese ina 
single field, and all controlled by one little lad. 


Young Jigg ran away from home and 
became a variety artist in Vienna. Returning 


years afterwards, with the showman’s instinct 
developed within him, he realized in a 
moment the vast potentialities of the goose 
as astage performer. He thereupon resolved 
to put four of the proverbially stupid birds 
through the drill of a German recruit. It 
was a stupendous, heart-breaking labour, but 
M. Jigg accomplished it in nineteen months. 
On the very first night of a public performance, 
however, one of the birds refused to move, 
and at length deposited an egg on the stage. 
The Viennese were frantic with delight, think- 
ing it part of the show. 

The bird on the left is the corporal, 
August Miiller, and this officer has charge of 
three recruits—Maier, Kohn, and Lehmann. 
The birds march, jump, and go through 
certain other evolutions with a precision 
which, though not perhaps quite up to the 
Hohenzollern standard, is yet very creditable 
August Miiller is comically 
dignified and does everything differently 
from his subordinates. For instance, instead 
of jumping over the little gate, the worthy 
corporal waddles wnder it with such fuss 


for geese. 
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CHARLES JIGG AND HIS PERFORMING GEESE 


his 
rank. The en- 
tire regiment is 
finally “ordered 
abroad,” and all 
ranks leave the 
stage in a minia- 
ture coach drawn 
by a goat and 
driven by a 
monkey 

The next 
photo. was taken 
at the famous 
establishment of 
Mr. Cross, the 
great wild beast 
importer of 
Liverpool, who 
has already 
landed in_ this 
country some 
400 elephants. 
Two of Mr. 
Cross’s men are seen training some rock- 
pythons for a snake-charmer. For the 
amusement of visitors to Mr. Cross’s 
wonderful place, thirty or forty snakes are 
sometimes heaped on to the person of one 
man. ‘These rock-pythons range in length 
from 7ft. or 8ft. up to r5ft., and in price 
from £2 to £20 each. 

Snake-charmers can’t keep their snakes 


as befits 


[Photograph 
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TRAINING PYTHONS FOR A SNAKE-CHARMER. 
From a Photo. by Richard Brown, Liverpool. 
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DORA—THE MIDGET. 
From a Photo. by W. Hudson, Bordesley. 


long in this country, owing to the climate. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the reptiles 
are not dangerous. They bite often and 
seriously, though not venomously. At the 
same time it sometimes happens that, through 
want of water, the snake’s mouth becomes dry 
and a canker forms therein. A 
bite given under such conditions is 
almost sure to result in  blood- 
poisoning. Mr. Cross himself was 
once bitten severely in the hand by 
one of these rock-pythons. He 
shook off the reptile so violently that 
all its teeth were left in his hand, 
where some of them remained for 
six months. 

The lady seen in the next photo- 
graph is the quaintest, comicalest 
little person in the world. With 
that unerring judgment and sense 
of fitness which women ever display, 
this midget (she is not more than 
23in. high) elected to be known 
to the admiring multitude by the 
sweet, pretty name of “Dora.” As 
mere matters of hard, rude fact, 
“Dora” was really “ Bridget” — 
and middle-aged and Irish at that; 
but these things detracted not from 
her admirable rendering of all that 
was appealing in diminutive woman- 


hood. As is usually the case, Dora 
was shown side by side with a 
giant, a Captain Hugh Murphy 


(obviously a compatriot), who was 
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nearly 8ft. in height, and had travelled for 
years with Barnum’s Circus. 

The little lady is, however, here placed 
contiguous to Frances Sinclair, the York- 
shire Giantess. This lady measures over 
6ft. round the shoulders, 30in. round the 
arm, 5ft. round the waist, and she weighs 
39% stone. “See her,” says the hand- 
bill, rapturously, “seated in the GREATEST 
CHAIR EVER MADE, which was presented 
to her by the Mayor of High Wycombe.” 
When a baby twelve months old, Miss 
Sinclair’s clothes would have fitted any 


ordinary child of four or five; therefore 
they had to be made to measure. At two 
years she weighed 4st. rilb. The lady 


is now thirty-three years of age, and speaks 
in the Yorkshire dialect. ‘ Her character,” 
says the biography before me, with painful 
superfluousness, “will bear the strictest 
investigation. Her whole appearance” (it 
concludes, magnanimously) “is of the most 
agreeable description ; and she is deserving of 
a large measure of public support.” ‘The italics 
are mine. 

It is not often that one comes across a 
scientist who is also what one might term a 
practical humorist. Yet such a man was 
Hermann Ploucquet, preserver of Natural 
History objects at the Royal Museum of 


FRANCES SINCLAIR—THE YORKSHIRE GIANTESS. 
From a Photo. by W. Stringer, Liverpool, 
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COMIC STUFFED ANIMALS—HEDGEHOGS SKATING. 
From a Photograph 


Stuttgart, Wurtemberg. Herr Plouc- 
quet conceived the highly original 
idea of setting up a large number 
of small animals such as foxes, 
weasels, martens, hares, kittens, ‘etc. 

so as to resemble comic pictures. 
Some of the groups, indeed, were 
concrete copies of Kaulbach’s illus- 
trations for Goethe’s poem of “ Rey 
nard the Fox.” 

The grouping, dressing, and ex 
pression of the various animals are 
beyond all praise. The entire collec- 
tion was packed and forwarded to 
this country under the professor’s 
own personal superintendence, and 
will probably be on show at the 
Crystal Palace at the forthcoming 
Victorian Era Exhibition. 

The first photo. shows several 
joyous hedgehogs skating on a minia 


KITTENS SERENADING A PIG. 
From a Photograph. 


ture lake ; notice the 
light fantastic step of 
the little animal in the 
middle. Tiny skates 
are fitted to many rigid 
little feet. In the second 
photo. a group of very 
young and irresponsible 
kittens are serenading 
an angry porker; and 
the third _ illustration 
figures in the catalogue 
as “The Village Dentist.” 
The operator, a_ pine 
marten, wears an e€x- 





From a “THE VILLAGE DENTIST [ Photograph 
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THE ““ HUMAN CLAW-HAMMER”—EXTRACTING A 
SCREW WITH HIS TEETH. 
From a Photo. by Howie, Detroit, Mich. 


pression of fiendish glee, which is quite 
marvellous when we consider that this 
is merely a stuffed animal. 

“These groups of animals,” says Herr 
Ploucquet himself, “are chiefly imita- 
tions of the attitudes, habits, and occupa- 
tions of rational creatures.” Among 
these truly comic groups are: three 
statesmen (foxes, appropriately enough, 
and of preternaturally serious aspect) ; a 
frog ball; a snail post (carried by a dor- 
mouse); a prisoner before the magis- 
trate (a hare and a hog); an Irish wake 
(six cats and a polecat—the latter as the 
deceased); a club raid in Soho (six hares 
and a fox); and a lady out walking with 
her husband and her servant (a cat, a red 
howling monkey, and a baboon.) 

Ex America semper aliquod novi! 
William Le Roy, “ The Nail King ” and 
“Human Claw-Hammer,” was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., on October 
3rd, 1873. He is a powerful man, about 
5ft. 1oin. in height. For many years he 
has been known to the theatrical and 
circus world in the United States as the 
“Nail King”; and the enormous strength 
of his jaws and teeth has puzzled 





thousands of physicians.. This man is 
able to push a nail, which he holds 
between his teeth, through a board rin. 
thick. He also extracts with his teeth 
large spikes driven through a 2in. plank. 
Le Roy can even nail together, with his 
teeth, two boards, each in. thick. He 
performs all these feats in various posi- 
tions, and he closes his remarkable 
exhibition by screwing a 2in. wooden 
screw into a hardwood plank, and then 
extracting it with his enormously strong 
teeth. To perform this crowning feat, 
the “ Human Claw-Hammer ” bends his 
body backwards, as seen in the photo. 
In order to prove that there is no hum- 
bug in the performance, and that extra- 
ordinary strength is required, not only 
in the jaws and teeth, but also in the 
neck—Mr. Le Roy replaces the screw 
in the hardwood plank, holds up a pair 
of large pincers, and offers any man in 
the audience 100 dollars (£20) who is 
able to pull the screw out of the plank 
with the pincers. 

This photo. shows Fred Howe, the fat 
man, and George Moore, the living 


MOORE AND HOWE—THE COMICAL. BOXERS. 
From a Photo. by Howie, Detroit, Mich. 
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skeleton ; they are the most comical boxers 
in the world. Fred Howe’s father was a 
éarpenter at Alleghany City, Penn., and Fred 
started to learn the same trade, but soon 
became too fat. At the age of eighteen he 
joined the Forepaugh Circus as a “fat boy,” 
and there met his present sparring partner. 
George Moore was born in Helena, Mon- 
tana, where his father had a little dry goods 
Until he was twenty-one years of age 
But 


world. 


shop. 
George worked in his father’s shop. 
his greatest desire was to see the 
When the first big 
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height. His real name is not known, but he 
is called “Gay Jewel” on account of his 
perennial hilarity. “Gay Jewel,” better 
known to the museum and side-show people 
of America as “Jumbo” (the name given 
him at the convention of fat people in New 
York City, February, 1889, for being the 
heaviest person on record), was born in 
Mason City, Iowa, on the 8th of June, 1863. 
His parents have a large farm in Iowa, and 
keep the county post-office. His father and 
mother are both people of ordinary size, and 
until he was eigh- 





circus came to 
Helena, the man 
ager offered . him 
an engagement to 
exhibit himself as 
the “ living skele- 
ton,” and he closed 
with the offer at 
once. When he 
met Fred Howe, 
they soon became 
great friends. The 
doctors advised 
both to take as 
much exercise as 
one 


possible — the 
to gain flesh, and 
the other to get rid 


of it. These smart 
Yankee lads then 
resolved’ to combine 
duty with pleasure, 
so they went in for 
boxing. Fora long 
time, they practised 
privately. One day, 
however, the man 
ager was told of the 
fun by some of his 





teen years old, the 
“Jewel” himself 
was no larger or 
heavier than any 
lad of that age. 
From that time on- 
wards, however, he 
gained flesh very 
rapidly. He married 
when about twenty- 
four years of age. 
His wife—a lovely 
brunette — is the 
daughter of a 
wealthy farmer in 
Iowa, and she 
weighs but 96lb. 
“Jumbo” is not 
only known as the 
heaviest, but also as 
the jolliest man on 
earth. His greatest 
pleasure is to play 
his violin, and to 
sing comic songs, 
of which he knows 
a great number. 
When a really good 
joke is cracked, this 
great man laughs 





“freaks,” who had 
been allowed to see 
a “ set-to” between 
the two gladiators. The manager then arranged 
a round or two, and the moment he saw Howe 
and Moore face each other, he offered them 
a long engagement at an increased salary, if 
only they would do their boxing before the 
public. To-day these funny fellows are not 
only expert boxers, but also perfect comedians 
in their “art.” Their boxing is uproariously 
funny. 

Moore is 6ft. 3in. in height, and weighs 
but 97lb., whilst Howe is only 4ft. 2in. high, 
and weighs exactly 422Ib. 

The heaviest man alive is here shown ; he 


weighs 53st. 6lb., and stands 6ft. 4in. in 


“GAY JEWEL "—THE HEAVIEST MAN ALIVE. 
From a Photo. by Eisenmann, New York City. 


until the tears run 
down his_ cheeks 
and the earth shakes. I may mention that it 
takes 38yds. of cloth to make “Gay Jewel” 
a suit of clothes; and 1341b. of yarn go to 
make him a pair of socks. 

The comical photograph next reproduced 
shows Jo-Jo, the “ Dog-Faced Gentleman,” 
looking over the top of a blanket. Jo-Jo is 
sft. in height, and his face and body are 
completely covered with silky canine hair of 
light-brown hue, from 3in. to 8in. long. His 
head, viewed in this way, is exactly like that 
of a hairy spaniel. 

This extraordinary 
twenty-six years of age. 


individual is now 
When quite a child 
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JO-JO—THE DOG-FACED MAN—STANDING BEHIND A BLANKET. 
From a Photo. by Swords Bros., York, Pa. 


he was discovered, with his father—who is 
likewise covered with hair—-in the forest of 
Kostroma, Central Russia. Jo-Jo was 
brought to England in 1884, by Mr. Chas. 
Reynolds, the well-known entertainment 
provider, of Liverpool. The same gentleman 
introduced into this country the Sacred 
son— 


King 


Mascottes of Burmah—mother and 
resided at 


who for many years 
Theebaw’s Court at 
Mandalay. These 
Mascottes were 
hairy people, very 
like Jo-Jo in ap 
pearance. 

“ Before the over- 
throw of the King,” 
writes Mr. Rey- 
nolds, “ Barnum 
actually offered 314 
lakhs of rupees for 
possession of these 
two hairy beings— 
who, by the way, 
were shipped as 
luck-bringers. Thee- 
baw, being super- 
stitious, refused the 
offer, declaring that 
if he parted with 
them, the downfall 
of his throne would 
scon follow. What 
Barnum was unable 
to accomplish, how- 
ever, was eventually 
brought about by 
the British troops.” 

Next is seen a 
Polar bear being 


TRAINING A POLAR BEAR AT HAGENBECK’S, 
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trained for the side-show business by one of 
Carl Hagenbeck’s men in Hamburg. “ Polar 
bears,” writes Herr Hagenbeck, “are im- 
ported in the late autumn, when they are 
six or seven months old. On arrival they 
are very wild, but grow quieter after a few 
days in our big cage. In three or four 
days, the keeper, wearing a skin suit for 
protection, enters the cage with no more 
formidable weapon than a good cane. 
The man is instantly attacked, but the bears 
retreat at the first stroke from the cane, and 
then a piece of meat, sugar, or carrot is 
thrown to them. New-comers always fight 
with the half-trained animals, particularly 
at feeding-time.” In about four weeks, these 
Polar bears become sufficiently trained to 
walk on their hind legs at the word of 
command, and take a piece of sugar from 
their trainer’s hand. Herr Hagenbeck tells me 
he now possesses a group of eight enormous 
Polar bears, which he has had since the 
autumn of 1895. These are as tame as a 
flock of sheep, the keeper and his wife doing 
almost anything with them. Young Polar bears 
in an untamed state only fetch 430 or £35, 
but a trained animal two or three years old 
and in fine condition will readily sell for £ 100. 


[ Photograph. 
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Charles Baldwin, the 
“ Weeping Wonder,” next 
appears. This “artiste ” 
is a character-comedian 
of really great ability. In 
the photo. he is seen in 
the rd/e of a seaside land 
lady whose rascally 
boarder has gone off with 
out paying her. Notice 
the dowdy bonnet, the 
alternate teeth blackened 
out, the thin hair, the 
ancient knitted shawl, 
and, above all, the expres- 
sion and the tear! To 
see and hear the “‘ Weep- 
ing Wonder” give vent 
to his “emotions” is a 
most screamingly funny 
experience. And when 
his audience roar with 
merriment, bis _ plaint 
grows louder and more 
hysterically extravagant, 
culminating in a far-reaching screech of im- 
potent wrath. This same Baldwin is a man of 
Everybody will 


“ 


BALDWIN—THE 


wonderfully varied ability. 
remember him as a daring parachutist ; and 
he has also been a stage-manager, caricaturist, 
actor, dancer, and vocalist. 

Lastly, we have a photo. of Tony, the 
“Silver Dollar Dog,” considered the most 


wonderful animal in the world. He is not 
a trained dog, but one born with a peculiar 
gift which would be useful to a bank cashier. 
Hisoriginal owner 
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WEEPING WONDER.” 
From a Photo. by F. Pannell, Fareham. 
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One day the puzzled 
jeweller was alone in his 
shop. He felt tired, and 
lay down to rest with a 
newspaper partly over his 
head. He heard a noise 
and saw Tony entering 
the shop from the back. 
The dog leaped upon a 
show-case, smelt several 
articles, and finally ran 
off with a solid silver 
napkin-ring. Tony was 
followed, and in a corner 
of the stable his amazed 
owner found a pretty ex- 
tensive hoard of stolen 
silver. Thereafter the dog 
was tested in various 
ways, and one day, to 
everybody’s surprise, he 
refused to pick up a 
dollar that had been 
thrown across the yard. 
It was counterfeit / 

It is a fact that this wonderful dog will not 
touch any but genuine silver articles ; and 
he has actually detected spurious silver 
coins that-were passed as genuine by bank 
cashiers. 

When Tony took to public exhibition, 
his owner offered 5,000 dollars to any- 
one who could deceive the dog with money 
or articles not of genuine silver. Test 
objects were allowed to be wrapped in paper 
or cloth, or even mixed together, real 

and counterfeit. 





was a jeweller of 
Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, who kept him 
as a_watch-dog. 
Various silver 
articles began to 
disappear, how- 
ever, and the 
jeweller dis- 
charged several 
assistants. Still 
silver things con- 
tinued to vanish ; 
never gold orna 
ments or precious 
stones, only silver. 





Tony would not 
even take the 
trouble to unwrap 
the bogus stuff; 
andanyone doubt- 
ing the genuine- 
ness of the per- 
formance was 
allowed freely to 
test the dog for 
himself. Tony has 
made a fortune for 
his owner, who 
is now living in 
retirementin Den- 
ver, Colorado. 











TONY THE 


“ SILVER DOLLAR DOG. 


From a Photograph. 











The Weight of the Earth. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. Hoit SCHOOLING.* 


(Fellow of the Royal Statistical Socie’y.) 


N Boxing Day, - 1896, an old 
gentleman who was paying a 
visit to me read. out the para- 
graph from the Standard which 
is facsimiled in No. 1. He 
and I were alike bewildered as 
to the meaning of the black marks, “ fifty-four 
thousand six hundred and eighty-one trillion 
tons.” For black marks on paper these are, 
and nothing else—there is absolutely no 
meaning conveyed by these words to any 
person who reads them. The mind simply 
cannot realize in the faintest degree what they 
mean. 
“Give that paper to me, please”: 
l added, “ There’s 





and 


the new “discovery” of Professor Richarz and 
Dr. Krigar Menzel, would mean, among other 
ludicrous happenings, that we should all have 
to be Sandows, for each of us, to support his 
own weight, would have to use his existing 
muscular power to an extent equal to carry- 
ing nine men instead of one’s-self only. On 
the other hand, if we read this curious para- 
graph in the Standard by French notation 
instead of English, we find the Weight of 
the Earth to be only the small number, 
54,681,000,000,000,000 tons; and on this 
basis each of us could carry on his back an 
army of nearly 111,000 men without more 
exertion than that now used for carrying one’s- 
self. Both of these 
readings involve us 





an article in that 





in the ridiculous ; 


paragraph.” My 
friend handed me 
the newspaper and 
remarked, half sar- 


Our Berlin Correspondent states that the 
important investigations regarding the mean 
density and weight of the earth, which have 
been carried out by Professor RicHarz and Dr. 
KriGar MENZEL in the past twelve years, have 





and so, apart from 
all other reasons, 
we must throw over 
Messrs. Richarz 


castically, “ I hope 














you will make shown tliat the density of the earth is such that and Krigar 
something of it— = whole globe weighs fifty-four thousand six Menzel’s _investi- 
I can’t.” 1undred and eighty-one trillion tons. gations and _ stick 

So, in due course, as to those of our 
I set- to work to No. 1.—A cutting from the Standard of 26th December, 1896. own. astronomers. 


extract this article 

from the paragraph. First, I took the precau- 
tion to test the accuracy of the statement it 
contains. Aletter to a friend at the Royal 
Astronomical Society, another to Mr. George 
F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., the author of the 
xcellent and popular “‘ Handbook of Descrip- 
live and Practical Astronomy,” etc. ; and, 
third, an independent calculation of my own, 
resulted in the sure conclusion that the 
two Berlin savants must have been wrong 
in their calculations extending over “ the past 
twelve years,” or that the newspaper account 
of their results is not corréct.. I .do.not.go 
into detail as to why.this conclusion must 
result ; it is only necessary to say. that I 
finally decided to take as the Weight of 
the Earth the well-established figures 
6,069,000,C00,000,000,000,000 tons, printed 
on page 652 of Mr. Chambers’s book just 


mentioned. The adoption of the much 
larger number, fifty-four thousand six 
hundred and eighty-one trillion tons 


54,68 1,000,000,000,000,000,000 ], given by 
Vol. xiii.—67. 


Before we have 
finished, we shall find that we have all our 
work cut out even to tackle the smalier 
weight that we shall use as our starting- 
point. 

Thus, we start with the fact that the planct 
Earth weighs 6,069,000,000,000,000,0c0,0c0 
tons. Thisstatement has no more meaning for 
us than the one quoted from the newspaper, 
and _ we are going to try to find out what this 
weight ‘really is. It is something big, .of 
course, and as | hate “ figures” as much or 
more than most people do, I suggest that we 
mix a little imagination with our mathe- 
matics, and so use pictures to help us. instead 
of . figures. The mixing of imagination 
and mathematics is no new thing, for, as some 
of us know, there is no higher development 
of the faculty of imagination than that which 
is to be found in the processes of that branch 
of science which is covered by the higher 
mathematics. The popular idea that mathe- 
matics are dry is confined to those who only 
deal in “figures,” without seeing their vast 


* Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1897. 
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background of imaginative capabilities, and 
which has led to most of the grandest 
discoveries of science—notably in astronomy. 
lhe imagination of the great mathematicians 
of the world has mfinitely surpassed that of 
the greatest artists. 

As a first step towards realizing the mean- 
ing we are now seeking, we will weigh the 
Earth against the Moon. This little experi- 
ment in practical astronomy tells us that the 
Earth weighs as much as 78 Moons (nearly), 
see No. 2. The beam of this balance 
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The Weight of the Earth is equal to the weight of 78 Moons (nearly). 


is very strong, and is more than 28,000 
miles in length ; each of the ropes which 
support the Earth is nearly 57,000 miles 
long, and the “pin” which is seen to 
pass through. the Earth is the largest known, 
for it measures nearly 12,000 miles. ‘The 78 
Moons ‘at the right of No. 2 are each a 
shade smaller than the true size, this in 
order to allow for the weight of the steel 
frame (a sort of abacus arrangement) upon 
which these Moons are strung. Each side of 
this steel frame measures more than 20,00c¢ 





THE 


miles in length, and it is made of square steel 
strips that are 720 miles thick. The very 
much smaller round rods that serve to fix the 
78 Moons in the outside part of this frame 
are each 115 miles -in diameter, although 
they are scarcely visible; so that, on the 
whole, the experiment seen in No, 2 is one 
of the largest on record. 

I give the calculation for No. 2, so 
that anyone may check it who cares to do 


$9: 


Tons. 
6069 plus 18 o's. 


Weight of Earth Weight of E. carth | 


divided by 
Weight of Moon = 78 plus 180’s. Weight of Moon. j 
Both these weights may be found on p. 652 of Chambers’s 
** Handbook.” 


But this experiment does not help us much 
—it just serves to give us a clear idea as 
regards the respective 
weights of the Earth .and 
the Moon, and to bring 
to our minds the fact that, 
heavy as the Moon is, our 
“lodging” is 78 times. as 
heavy. Moreover, we have 
only a_ sight -acquaintance 
with Madame Moon, so let 
us now use as a_ weight- 
measuring gauge the weight 
of something that is more 
familiar to us than the Moon 
is. We will measure the 
weight of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and will see how 
thaé compares with the 
Weight ofthe Earth. 

This experiment in weigh- 
ing does not need a balance. 
We know.the size of the 
surface of the United King- 
dom, and the size of the 
surface of the Earth (“ over 
all,” water included). Also, 
we know the weight of the 
Earth. From these three 
pieces of knowledge we can 
easily calculate that the 
weight of the United King- 
dom, from its surface all 
the way down to the centre 
of the Earth (say, 3,963 
miles), is (approximately) 
3,7 33,000,000,000,000,000 
tons, and this is the 
weight of the piece of the 
planet Earth, shown in 


77°38. 


ao ar 


os 


7 reer 


dom from its surface, 


is the calcula- 


WEIGHT OF THE EARTH. 


to the centre of the Earth fhearly 4,000 
miles], is a weight that we will now apply 
to the Weight of the Earth. 


53! 


Surface of the United Kingdom = 121,371 square miles. 
Surface of the planet Earth = 197,309,000 square miles. 
Weight of the aa +» = 6,069, 200,000,000,000,000,000 tons. 
and Weight of United Kingdom, 
121,37! X 6,069,000,000,000,000,000 000 = 3,733,000,000,000, 000,000 
197,309,000 tons, 

The picture of the United Kingdom shown 
in No. 3 includes, as mentioned, all that 
lies under the ‘surface of our country right 
down to the centre of the Earth. I take it 
that we have a just right to add this under- 
ground property, which. is nearly 4,000 miles 
in depth, to the existing possessions of thie 
British Empire. This large “ annexation,” 
of course, diminishes in area as it goes 
deeper into the Earth, until at the end of th- 
3,963 miles of depth, the United Kingdom 
finishes in a tiny point of liquid matter, or of 
molten matter, or of whatever is at the centre 

of this planet. At that won- 
derful point in the centre cf 
the Earth meet the extremes 
of the. territories of all 
Nations of the World, and 
from that. point, diverging 
and growing in area as they 
near. the . surface of the 
Earth, spring all the different 
countries of mankind, which, 
when at the. surface they 
break out into human 
beings, somehow or other 
contrive to make a terrible 
fuss over their little affairs 
when their men are on the 
surface. 

The See-Saw pictured in 
No. 4 shows to us the Weight 
of the Earth balanced against 
the weight of 1,625 United 
Kingdoms. As a matter of 
fact, the Earth weighs rather 
more than 1,625 United 
Kingdoms, but the slight 
excess on the Earth’s side of 
this great plank has been set 
off against the weight of 
the box which contains the 
1,625 United Kingdoms. 
Here is the calculation. for 
the benefit of sceptical 
readers only. :— 


The —— _ the Earth is 

6, 30,000,000,000,000,000 tons. 
The W: eight af f the United Kingdom is 

3+7 33,000,000, 000,000,000 tons. 

And dividing the larger figure by the 
smaller we get as a result 1,625°7, 7.¢., 
the Earth is more than 1,625 times as 
heavy as the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, shown in No. 3. 


No. 3.—The weight of the United King- The See-Saw shown i in No. 


“all the way down . 
4 is a very large one. Its 


plank is about 38,000 miles 
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No. 4.—The ver of the Earth is rather more than equal to the weight of 1.625 United Kingdoms, each one of these 
nited Kingdoms going all the way down to the centre of the Earth, as shown in No. 3. 


in length and nearly 800 miles thick. Even 
the rod which supports the plank in the 
middle is a bar of steel about 800 miles 
in diameter, and the two side supports in 
which the rod rests are more than 4,000 
miles wide; and as to their length—well, they 
just go right down into space until they can 
find something big énough to bear them and 
the weight they are supporting. As a see- 
saw, this is not easily matched, although I 
daresay some of our American cousins 
could find one to beat it. However, I am 
open to back this see-saw, for size, against 
the biggest thing that the United States 
can show. 

We have come a little nearer to the 
meaning of that awful row of figures, 
6,069,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons, which 
stands for the Weight of the Earth. We can 
now form a vague idea as to the weight of 
the United Kingdom, and we can take in the 
meaning of the figures 1,625 ; and these two 
ideas combined, vague as they may be (or as 
one of them may be), now take the place of 
the original meaningless weight with which 
we started, and they do suggest to our minds 
something of its awful meaning. 

Working on the same lines as Nos. 3 and 
4, but extending our survey to other parts of 
the world than the United Kingdom, we find 
that the Weight of the Earth is equal to 52% 
Europes, or to 11% Asias, or to 13% 
Americas (North and South combined), or 
to 17% Africas—all of these continents 
going “all the way down” to the centre 
of the Earth, as illustrated in No. 3. These 
comparisons also help us a little on the road 
to a complete understanding of what the 
Weight of the Earth really is. 


But we will now try a different method 
altogether. We will cease our experiments 


in balancing and weighing the Moon and the 
Continents of the World against the Weight 
of the Earth, and we will try what can be 
done by way of counting the enormous weight 
we are talking about. 

No. 5 shows to us a picture of the vast 
amphitheatre in Rome called the Coliseum, 


or Colosseum, which was commenced to be 
built by'the Emperor Vespasian in A.D. 79, 
and which was finished by the Emperor Titus 
in aD. 80—so thev say. This big circus 
could hold 87,000 persons, and the main 
attraction was wholesale butchery, varied by 
details of an ingenious and murderous nature. 
The place is haunted to this day by the 
ghosts of its audience of 87,000 persons (at the 
least, we will assume that it is so haunted), 
who, by way of penance for the delight they 
once had in witnessing butchery, are con- 
demned by us to do nothing but sit in their 
seats and count out the Weight of the Earth 
at the rate of 100 tons per minute for each 
ghost. Onecan count 100 in a minute easily 
enough for the first minute or so, but when 
one gets up into even the hundreds, “ nine 
ninety-one,” “ nine-ninety-two,” nine-ninety 
three,” etc., etc., to count 100 in one minute 
is very smart work, especially if one has 
to count in Roman notation, as, of course, 
these 87,000 Roman ghosts must — for 
they don’t know any other notation. We 
will assume that these 87,000 Roman ghosts 
started on the job of counting the Weight of 
the Earth in a.p. 80, at, as I say, the rate ol 
100 tons per minute for each ghost, and that 
they have sat in the seats shown in No. 5, 
doing nothing but count, right up to the 
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present year, 1897. During these 1,817 
years of counting by the 87,000 ghosts -a 
fairly latge number has resulted as the 
total of the work: of all of them—say, 
in round numbers, 8,314,000,000,000,000 
tons have been counted out of the Weight of 
the Earth. But this number achieved by the 
87,000 exhausted and perspiring ghosts—for 
even a ghost would perspire in circumstances 
such as these—is so paltry when compared 
with the number of tons we set them to work 
at that the whole of their work has made 
no appreciable effect upon the Weight of 
the Earth, which, after deducting the 
paltry total counted by the 87,000 Roman 
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Logarithms, 
roo tons a minute ......... = 2°0000900 
87,000 ghosts Leseeeeee = 4°93905793 
60 minutes in 1 hour . = 1°7781513 
24 hours in 1 day..... . = 13802712 
305'25 days in 1 year ...... = 2°5625902 
A.D. 1897 minus A.D. ae 

80 = 1817 years f ™ 32593549 
—— Tons counted. 
15°9198269 = 8,314, 324,000,000,000 
And Weight of the Earth, 6,069,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons 
divided by  8,314,324,000,000,000 tons = 729,945, /.¢., only 
srvvxx th part of their task has been achieved by the ghosts. 


We will enlist the whole population of the 
world, 1,500 miliions of persons, to count 
the Weight of the Earth, and will see to 
what extent they can aid us, and each person 
shall count 100 tons a minute. What is the 
result? It is that all this vast horde of black, 


No. 5.—The Emperor Vespasian’s Amphitheatre at Rome, called the Coliseum, in which have sat 
for more than 1,800 years, the ghosts of its vast audience of 87,000 persons, counting, counting, 
counting, the Weight of the Earth from A.D. 80 to A.D. 1897, without making any appreciable 


effect upon the number that expresses the Weight of the Earth. 


[See text for details as to the 
} 


rate at which these 87,000 Roman ghosts have been counting since A.D. So. 


chosts during 1,817 years of incessant hard 
labour, still requires a row of 22 figures to 
express it, and it is merely altered 
to 6,068,991,686, 000, 000,000,000 — an 
ilteration from the original figures of 
6,069,000,000,000,000,000,000, which is so 
slight as to be scarcely worth noticing. 
These ghosts are clearly of no use to us, 
for,in round numbers, they have done only 
rseonoth part of their task, and from this 
moment we release them from their dreadful 
task. Ghosts—avaunt ! 

Here is the calculation for the counting 
thosts :— 


white, and drab mankind would have to do 
nothing but count for the immense period of 
(very nearly) 77,000 years in order to com- 
plete their task. The world is said to be 
4,004 years old B.c., by Bible History, so that 
this counting would have to continue for 
thirteen times the age of the world, dating its 
age from the Creation to A.D. 1897, and be 
carried on all the while by the vast multitude 
of 1,500 millions of persons. Clearly this 
won't do, for if everyone were counting, no 
other work could be done. 

Let us go to the Stars for help. Mr. 
Lick, dead, left a large sum of money. with 
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which to build and maintain a splendid 
astronomical observatory. ‘The famous Lick 
Telescope bears his name, and through 
the eye-piece of this wonderful spy-glass 
can be scen about roo million of stars. 
his number is, of course, nothing when 
compared with the stars that remain in the 
background of the heavens, but still it is a 
large number. We will people these stars, 
if you please, and each of them: shall have a 
population equal to the present population 
of the Earth (1,500 millions). All these 
populations of all these Stars shall set to 
work at the task of counting the Weight of 
the Earth at*the usual. rate of 100 tons a 
minute for each star-person. ‘‘ Now we sha’n’t 
be long.” The result is that we do achieve 
our end, and we find that the star-people get 
through their task in the good time of under 
seven hours! So we have at last succeeded 
in getting the Weight of the Earth counted 
in a time that admits of ready comprehension. 

But counting is one thing, and getting rid 
of the Weight of ‘the Earth is another. For 
this job we must call in to our aid steam and 
iron—-and plenty of both. Thus :— 

No. 6 shows to us the end (200,000 miles, 


No. 6 


earth, from the time of Noah to A.D. 1897. 


or so) of a mighty road in space, one end of 
which—the end we cannot see—rests, quite 
firmly, on a huge pile of the promises that 
have been made at all the Parliamentary 
Elections of this country by the candidates 
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The end [about 200,000 miles] of a might 
of the picture, constantly-arriving and gigantic rai 
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for votes. From the other end of this road 
the end we can see—the Earth is being 
pitched into space at the following rate :— 
On this road are placed one million parallel 
lines of railroad, and along these tracks run 
rows of gigantic trains, each row consisting 
of one million trains abreast. Each train is 
made up of 10,000 waggons, and each of 
these enormous waggons contains a weight of 
Earth equal to the weight of H.M.S. Majestic 
(a battleship of 15,000 tons weight). Once 
an hour a row of one million of these earth- 
loaded trains arrives at the edge of the road 
seen at the right of the picture in No. 6, and 
then discharges its mighty load.. (‘The trains 
go back “underground.”) If this carrying 
job had been started when Noah was 
232 years old (Noah was born B.c. 2950, 
he was 600 at the episode of the Ark, 
and he died at age gs5o0), and if these 
trains had worked without cessation into 
the year 1897, they would have pitched 
over the edge of this road a weight equal 
to the Weight of the Earth. Thus, the 
stupendous mass of earth seen to be falling 
into space at the right of the picture must 
keep on falling for rather more than 4,615 


¢ Road in Space, from whose edge, at the right 
Suny trains continually discharge their loads of 


years in order to exhaust the Weight of the 
Earth. 

[By the way, I am not giving all the 
calculations. Sceptical readers can easily 
check my statements, and the calculations 
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which have been given will serve to show the 
degree of precision, beyond which it is not 
necessary to go in these purely illustrative 
calculations. | 

The position of the earth that falls from 
the end of the road in No. 6 is so arranged 
that if we could see far enough we should 


No. 7.—Part of an awful Bridge in 

size thunder projectiles made of Earth Gy) 
projectiles per second from each gun. 
the tonnage of a great Atlantic liner. 
Saxon to Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee in A.D. 1897.] 


see that it falls into the Sun, to which it 
makes about as much difference as a drop of 
rain makes upon the continent of Europe. 
[ mention this to show that we are not 
“making a mess” with the Universe in 
general. We are merely dusting away the 
itterly insignificant part of the Universe that 
ve call the planet Earth. A_ large-sized 
celestial housemaid could flick us and our 
planet away with one turn of her wrist, and 
not know that she had done any work. But I 
ippose that would not trouble her— 
lthough, by the way, it might trouble ws. 

We cannot wait for the completion of the 
1,615 years of “ dust-carting ” illustrated by 
No. 6. We must get some agent to do the 
vork who is quicker than these railway trains. 
(Juick-firing guns are useful and speedy 
things, and No. 7 shows some quick-firing 
suns at work on the job of getting rid of 

1¢ Weight of the Earth. This is part of an 
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awful Bridge in Space on whose edge, at the 
right, are placed 2,000 of these guns, each 
of which discharges one thousand projectiles 
per second. The projectiles are made of 
Earth, and each of them weighs 100,000 tons, 
é.¢., each projectile is ten times the weight of 
the tonnage of a great Atlantic liner—such 


from whose edge 2,000 quick-firing guns of enormous 
r nearly one thousand years, at the'rate of one thousand 
Each of these projectiles weighs 100,000 tons, #.¢., ten times 
[The time of firing extends from the time of Athelstano the 


as the Paris. At the end of a continuous 
discharge for nearly 1,000 years these guns 
would have fired away the Earth. More 
precisely, the discharge would last from the 
time of Athelstan, the wise and able Anglo- 
Saxon King, to the Diamond Jubilee of 
Victoria, the wise and able English Queen— 
nearly 962 years in all. 

If we could see a long way beyond the 
right of No. 7, we should see that all these 
enormous projectiles haye been fired into the 
Sun—who merely sneezes when some of them 
tickle his nostrils. He’s a tremendous big 
fellow, that Sun, and there’s one thing we 
like about him—he is not easily “ upset.” 

For example, look at No. 8 — which 
illustrates the quickest and final way of 
getting rid of the Weight of the Earth. We 
all know, of course, that the spinning of the 
Earth—its rotation on its own axis—and the 
inter-mutual exchange of attraction between 
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all the Planets and 


pulling the lot like the 
very +-ahem! Some- 
times we capture a bit 
of somebody else, as, 
for example, when aéro- 
lites (celestial bodies 
in miniature) fall on 
the surface of the Earth 
and are put in glass 
cases in the Geological 
Museum, at Nos. 28 
to 32, Jermyn Street, 
London. Some time, 
perhaps, somebody else 
will capture ws, and 
then we shall be put 
in a glass case in a 
museum in Blank 
Street, Some Town, 
Mars, or elsewhere. 
But these are merely 
petty things, for there, 
waiting for all the 
Planets, Earth  in- 


cluded, lies the giant 


Sun, whose attractive 
force is so great that 
some day possibly —so 
astronomers tell us— 
we shall get within his 
power and go “flop” 
into the Sun. It would 
not be “flop” for him, 
for he would scarcely 
feel the impact, - but 
it might be a_ very 
decided flop for some 
of us, for we should 
feel somewhat shaken. 
But, take it as a 
whole, I don’t know 
that we can invent a 


the Sun, go a long 
way to keep things “as they are”—in the 
heavens. Gravitation is pulling all the Planets 
in many directions, and the, mighty Sun is 
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No. 8.—The Final and Quickest Disposal of the Weight 
of the Earth, by letting the Earth fall into the Sun—a fall 
that would occupy only 65 days (nearly). [The Earth and 
the Sun are here shown at their respective sizes, see 
Chambers's ‘“‘ Handbook,” pp. 64 and 8o.] 


better or a more comfortable way of getting 
rid of the Weight of the Earth than by 
anticipating the future by some few millions 
or billions of years, and by going forward 


to the day when the 
Earth begins to fall 
into the Sun, whcse 
gravity we will assume 
to be free to act on 
us, unimpaired by any 
counter attraction. 
Smack down then we 
go, and after a fall that 
lasts for only 65 days 
(nearly) we end up by 
taking a good conrfort- 
able warm place in the 
mass of the Sun, who 
will not even know we 
have arrived. There 
may be a spark or two 
when the Earth strikes 
the Sun, and if so will 
the astronomers on 
Mars or elsewhere 
kindly make a note of 
it? — THe STRAND 
MAGAZINE goes every- 
where, so presumably 
it goes to the planct 
Mars. The head-line 
of the Mars Zimes may 
read: ‘* Shocking 
Accident to the Planet 
Earth. Total Dis- 
appearance into the 
Sun. Another Planet 
wanted. Apply, with 
testimonials, to Uni- 
verse, care of Zimes 
Office, Mars.” And the 
Marsian news-boys will 
yell: “Orrid Murder 
of ther Plannit Erth! 
Gobbled by ther Sun !! 


yy 


Shockin Slorter ! 














In a ‘Treasure-Ship. 


By Owen HALL. 


I. 

E had been cruising for four 
months in the waters of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and for 
nearly a week we had been 
among the Ladrones, a group 
of islands with perhaps as bad 
a reputation as any even in that part of the 
world. The group is a considerable one. 
We had already visited two trading stations 
belonging to the owners of our brig, and on 
that evening we found ourselves drifting 
rather than sailing between two romantic- 
looking islands, whose peaks, rising sharp and 
sudden, separated by deep and narrow valleys, 
choked with masses of tropical vegetation, 
sufficiently proclaimed their volcanic origin. 

Tom Madison and I were seated idly on 
the bulwark, our eyes wandering lazily—we 
had just finished a good supper—from the 
purple tints of the shore past which we were 
drifting, to the still more wonderful colours 
of the sea and sky, now bathed in the light 
of the almost level sun. I had been asking 
Tom, who was an old hand ‘in these waters, 
having acted as supercargo for the owners for 
years, how this particular group of islands 
had gained so bad a reputation as to be 
named ‘‘ The Robbers ” hereabouts, where all 
natives seemed to be thieves. 

“Thieves,” said Tom; “ well, I don’t know 
that for that matter they deserve it either 
better or worse than their neighbours. It’s 








only a question of opportunity, I take it, with 
any of them, as it is with a good many other 
people who don’t hail from the Ladrones.” 

“But surely there must have been some 
reason,” I said, “why they got the name 
from the Spaniards, or whoever it was that 
gave it them ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course ; though very likely it 
originated in a mistake, and it’s just as likely 
as not they may have been the victims of a 
slight misunderstanding By-the-bye, the 
whole thing took place close by here, if I’m 
not mistaken.” 

“ Tell us the yarn, Tom,” I said; “ it’s the 
very time and place for a good tough old 
yarn such as nobody could tell much better 
than these old Spanish navigators.” 

“Well, it’s not much of a yarn, after 
all. It was somewhere about 1578 that 
it happened, I believe. One of these so- 
called treasure-ships put in close by here 
at Illolo Bay on its way across the Pacific, 
and she never got any farther. Only a 
single boat’s crew are said to have escaped, 
and they said the great galleon was taken 
and destroyed for the sake of robbery, but, 
of course, we have only their word for that, 
and it’s more than, likely the native account 
of the business might have been different, if 
there had been any special reporters in those 
days to interview the chief actors in the 
tragedy. All that is known for certain is 
that the treasure-ship was burnt and sunk, 





“ THE TREASURE-SHIP WAS BURNT ANP SUNK.” 


Vol, xiii.—68 
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and that ever since then the islands have 
gone by the name of ‘The Robbers’ as a 
kind of set-off for the loss of the galleon.” 

“Whereabouts was it, Tom?” | asked, my 
imagination fired by the idea of the sunken 
treasure-ship. 

“Well, the story goes that it was just 
inside the bay round the next point; but, of 
course, nobody can tell for certain at this 
time of day.” 

It was with a strange feeling of excitement 
that I watched the deep bay of Illolo slowly 
open to our view, splendid in all the glories 
of a tropical sunset. Few places could be 
more beautiful in themselves, and when seen 
in the magic of that gorgeous light, it was a 
scene to drive a great artist to despair. At 
another time I might have been content to 
admire, but not now. The story, vague, 
and merely suggested as it had been, had 
awakened a hundred memories of tales of 
sunken treasure-ships and their fortunate 


recoverers, and as we turned slowly into the 
bay, my eyes were eagerly fixed on the glassy 
waters, now gleaming with a thousand tints 
reflected from the sky overhead. 

We drifted round the point and into the 
bay, our sails hardly lifting to the scarcely 


perceptible evening breeze, and our course 
marked only by the faintest ripple on the 
glassy water. Neither of us spoke, and my 
eyes were fixed on the water in the effort to 
penetrate the secrets which that transparent 
liquid, glowing with the colours of the dying 
day, had kept so safely and so long. As 
I leaned over and gazed fixedly downwards 
into the depths below, I felt my eyes 
grow more and more accustomed to the 
new medium, till I seemed to see 
almost as clearly through the crystal water 
as I could through the upper air. It 
was more than twenty fathoms deep, and 
yet I could see’the bottom plainly. Great 
branching corals spread their boughs of 
crimson and blue, of green and white—a 
rich ocean shrubbery, of form and colour 
more splendid than any garden of earth. 
Beneath the branches the silver sands glittered 
and sparkled with a thousand shells, and fish 
of dazzling gold and deepest tinted blue 
swam in and out, and nibbled the tender 
shoots of the coral that seemed to stir softly 
with the movement of the tide. 

Suddenly as I gazed in breathless admira- 
tion a shadow seemed to rise in the very 
midst of Nature’s flower garden—was it a 
rock? It too was incrusted with corals that 
grew out of it at every angle, while long-haired 
meduse spread their long tendrils to each 
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motion of the water ; yet as I looked it some- 
how seemed to take a shape that was familiar 
though strange—the shape of a vessel. I 
started up. 

“ The galleon, Tom !” I exclaimed. 
sunken treasure-ship !” 

“Nonsense, man, you've got a_ strong 
imagination,” said Tom, “that’s what’s the 
matter with you.” 

I pointed downwards 
“Look !” I said. 

Tom leaned over the bulwark and looked 
down. I glanced upwards at the sails. 
They hung motionless against the masts. 
I looked around. ‘There was not a ripple on 
the water: we were becalmed. ‘Tom stared 
for a minute or two into the glassy depths 
without speaking ; then he looked up. 

“ Well,” he said, “it’s queer, certainly, and 
I’m not sure but you may be right. But if 
you are, it’s one of the strangest coincidences 
I ever came across. I’ve been here a dozen 
times, and I never heard of anybody that had 
seen it.” 

“Get them to 
breathlessly. 

“What for ?” he asked. 

“Why, don’t you see what a chance it is? 
It’s a treasure-ship.” Tom looked at me for 
a moment doubtfully. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s as good a place as 
any, I suppose, and we can talk it over after- 
wards.” 

He went aft and spoke to the skipper, who 
glanced round him and nodded, and in less 
than five minutes more the rattle of the 
chain announced that we had dropped anchor 
within a very few yards of the spot where I 
had seen the strange shadow of what looked 
like a Spanish ship of three hundred years 
ago. 

That night Tom and I discussed the 
treasure-ship. At first he was disposed to 
laugh at my idea of examining her, but, 
gradually, I think my enthusiasm affected 
him a little. After all, it was a small matter 
to make the trial. We had several suits of 
diving-dresses on board, and as we were to 
lie here for a couple of days, there was no 
real difficulty about the matter. I was wild 
to make the experiment in person, and as 
Tom’s principal objection seemed to be the 
risk of being laughed at by the captain and 
crew, we hit upon the idea of making it 
appear to be only my personal curiosity to 
explore the wonders of the coral beds we 
had seen from the deck. 

At breakfast we broached the subject to 
the captain and mate, and I was surprised to 


“ The 


over the side. 


anchor, Tom,” I said, 
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find that the former, at any rate, received the 
proposal with uneasiness. 

“The fact is,” he said, at last, “ I don’t half 
like these diving experiments, in these waters 
anyhow, for ye never know what'll happen. 
So far as I’ve seen, they’ve a way of turning 
out badly. You’d hardly believe how many 
seem to get lost at the game. You take my 
advice, sir, and see all ye can from the deck, 
then ye’ll know where ye are, which ye don’t, 
not when ye get hitched up amongst these 
thundering corals below.” 

The skipper, if not an educated man, had 
years of experience, and I couldn’t help feel- 
ing that we should have been 
wise to listen to his advice ; but 
then, of course, he knew nothing 
of the real object Tom and I 
had in view, and that was surely 
worth running some small risk 
for. As it was, both Tom and I 
argued the matter with him for 
some time, until at last he gave 
way, as he had no very definite 
reason to urge against our making 
the trial. Even then, however, 
he didn’t like it, for he said at 
the very last: “Oh, well, sir, if 
ye must try it, I suppose ye 
must. ‘Take your own way, only 
I hope Mr. Madison will bear 
me out with the owners that it 
wasn’t by none of my advice ye 
went, in case any harm comes 
of it.” 

After breakfast we set to work 
to prepare for the expedition. 

By that time, however, the brig 
was surrounded by canoes, and 
the decks invaded by as many 
natives as could persuade the 
guard of seamen on any pretext 
to allow them on board. The 
time was clearly unpropitious for 
our purpose, and we reluctantly 
postponed it for a few hours. I 
paced the deck in a fever of impatience all 
the morning, wholly unable in my excitement 
to find the amusement which I ordinarily did 
in the manners and customs of our visitors, 
and only anxious to get rid of them that I 
might begin my adventure in peace. After 
a twelve o’clock dinner a boat’s crew was 
ordered out to take the skipper ashore to the 
nearest village, and he was quickly followed 
by all but one or two of the canoes. Now 
was the opportunity for which we had been 
waiting so impatiently, and in a very few 
minutes all was ready, and I stood at the 
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gangway arrayed in the ungainly diving-suit 
and ready to make the descent. 

“ Here,” said Tom, as he cast a final and 
critical glance over my equipment, “ you had 
better take this with you. It may be a shade 
troublesome, but I fancy you'll find it none 
too easy to get about through the coral 
when you’re once among it.” He handed 
me a small but sharp and serviceable-looking 
tomahawk as he spoke. “ Besides,” he added, 
in a lower tone, “if it should by any chance 
turn out to be the galleon, it'll take you all 
your time to get aboard, I fancy, and you'll 
be glad of this.” 


* All right,” I said, as I grasped the handle 


rather clumsily in my heavily gauntleted 
hand; “now I think I’m about ready for a 
start.” 

The sailors, who, having nothing else to do, 
had taken a lively interest in our proceedings, 
had let down a rope ladder over the side, 
which hung some feet into the water and 
swayed gently in the tideway. I scrambled 
over the bulwark and began to descend 
slowly, hampered as I was by the stiff leather 
dress and the weights attached to my legs to 
insure my speedy descent feet foremost. I 
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had reached the water, and even descended 
as far as the ladder went under water, 
when I looked up once more overhead before 
making the plunge. ‘Tom’s face, looking over 
the bulwark, was just above me, and he 
called out: “Good luck! Mind you pull 
the cord hard three times running if anything 
goes wrong, or you want us to haul you up.” 

I waved the tomahawk by way of farewell, 
drew my feet clear of the ladder, and let go. 
I had experienced the sensation before, but 
not often enough to render it familiar, and I 
confess it was with a strange feeling of novelty 
and sense of mysterious expectancy that I 
found myself sinking through the softly trans- 
parent water, till suddenly my feet felt the 
ground once more, and I stood amongst the 
coral beds at the bottom of Illolo Bay. 


II. 


For a moment or two I felt myself sway 
giddily in the strange new atmosphere of 
moving water in which I found myself, then 
I recovered my equilibrium and _ looked 
around me. To say that the scene was a 
novel one is to say but little—it was that, 
indeed, but it was far more than that. Look- 
ing through the glasses that protected my eyes 


and only very slightly dimmed my vision, 
at the scene which surrounded me, I felt as 
a man might feel who suddenly found him- 
self transported to a new planet—beautiful, 
indeed, and mysterious, but above all strange 
and unfamiliar. 

I stood upon a firm bed of coral sand that 


was strewed with a thousand shells. The 
sand was of a soft, creamy white colour, and 
the shells were tinted scarlet, pink, and blue 
of a hundred shades as various as their 
shapes. On every side I was surrounded by 
an ocean shrubbery of coral plants that rose 
from a foot to four or five feet, springing 
from the silvery soil, and stretching their 
delicate branches that glowed crimson and 
scarlet, purple and blue, pink and green, in 
the soft, clear light. 

I looked round me, puzzled and bewildered. 
Surely no earthly garden was ever so wonder- 
ful as this. In none that I had ever seen 
were the forms so various or the colours so 
vivid. It is true the bright effects of the 
sunlight were missing ; no birds were perched 
on these glowing branches, and no insects 
dashed or floated through the air. Yet here 
and there golden fishes darted like gleams of 
sunshine through the coloured boughs, while 
others, of dazzling blue and emerald green, 
hung motionless like insects poised for flight, 
or nibbled gently at the soft twigs of the 
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coralline shrubs. Looking from above, I 
had thought these shrubs grew close together 
in a tangled mass of colouring; but on a 
nearer inspection I found I had been wrong. 
The coral plants grew well apart, and paths 
and alleys opened through them in every 
direction. The question was not how to 
obtain a path, but which of the many paths 
to take. There was no want of light by 
which to see all things clearly, although the 
blazing tropical sunshine was tempered here 
to a soft, clear light, with tints like that of 
opal, that fell on sand and shells and coral 
with a beauty which was all its own. 

But there was no time to lose ; strange and 
wonderful as the scene was, it was only for a 
moment that it had the power to divert my 
thoughts from the real purpose that had 
brought me there. The galleon. Where 
amid all this strange wealth of Nature’s 
handiwork should I find the remnant of man’s 
vanished handiwork, so long given up for 
lost? Which of all these paths should I take 
to reach the object I had seen so dimly from 
above? I cast my eyes upward, and through 
the soft grey-blue of the water above me I saw, 
framed in a halo of whiter light, the outline 
of the brig, hovering like some huge bird 
overhead. She headed now as she had done 
the evening before when first she swung to 
her anchor, and with the recollection came 
the knowledge of the course on which we 
had been drifting. I looked up again and 
marked the direction in which she headed. 
Turning my face in the same direction, I went 
in search of the galleon. 

Just when I was beginning to despair of 
success, there certainly was a shadow on the 
horizon. I turned my face towards it and 
followed the shadow. I had not been mistaken. 
Each step I made it grew more distinct ; each 
instant it looked more solid and substantial. 
I had found something, but now the question 
was whether after all it would prove to be no 
more than a rock. Of course, it was most 
likely, and I tried to persuade myself, as 
step by step I got closer, that I expected 
and could expect nothing else. The under- 
sea horizon is but a short one, and I could 
not have had very many yards to go before I 
reached the spot. 

“A rock! Only a rock, after all,” I said 
to myself, a cold chill of disappointment 
stealing over me as I did so. I stood still 
and looked at it hopelessly. It rose to 
perhaps three times my own height from the 
sand, a shapeless block of disceloured stone. 
The coral shrubs grew close to the place 
where it jutted out of its bed ; here and there 
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“1 SAW THE OUTLINE OF THE BRIG.” 


they seemed to be rooted in little ledges and 
inequalities of its surface, and grew out of 
these of every colour and at every angle. 
Nor were they alone. In every hollow and 
on every inequality it was crusted with shells ; 
spongy substances expanded their cells; 
medusze hung out their long streamers of 
flowing hair to wave slowly in the currents. 
A rock ?—yes, surely, only a rock ! 

And yet, I thought of what I had seen 
when I looked over the bulwark of the brig 
the evening before, and insensibly hope 
revived. This was the same—undoubtedly 
the same. I had seen these coral plants that 
jutted out at every angle before ; I had seen 
these long-haired medusz glittering in the 
tide; I had even seen that high rock that 
leaned away from me now, and in spite of its 
roughness was, after all, so uniform in shape. 
And from above the shape had been that of a 
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ship—a strange, uncouth- 
looking ship, indeed, but a 
ship in spite of all. The 
longer I looked at it the 
stronger the impression 
grew—it was the same, and 
it was a ship. Yet how was 
I to settle the question ? 
I looked up at it, and it 
looked hopeless: I struck 
it with the tomahawk, and 
the edge grated harshly on 
shells, only on shells. Then 
an idea struck me—there 
might be something on the 
other side. 


There was some difficulty 
in getting round, for the 
coral grew more thickly 


here than elsewhere, but I 
gradually found a way to 
reach the other side. The 
idea had been a good one, 
as I saw at once. The rock, 
if it was only a rock, was 
lower at this side; the 
vessel, if it were indeed a 
vessel, lay with a heavy list 
towards the side which I 
had reached. The growth 
of coral, indeed, was thicker 
here than ever, so much so, 
that it was only by the free 
use of the tomahawk that at 
last I was able to get close 
to it. When I did so, how- 
ever, the hardest part of my 
task was done. The per- 
pendicular part of the rock 
was hardly more than breast high here, 
and above it the slope, but for one or two 
lumps in the middle, and a higher part at 
each end, seemed pretty even and not very 
steep. With a beating heart I prepared to 
climb. 

With the aid of the branches of coral I 
contrived to struggle on to the slope. It 
had been no easy matter, imprisoned as I 
was in the stiff leathern casing that hampered 
each joint and swelled every limb to an 
elephantine size, but at last I had done it, 
and the moment it was done I knew that 
my search had been successful. There 
could be no longer any doubt about it 
when seen from above—it was a vessel, 
or at teast it had been one, on the deck of 
which I stood. I could trace the outline 
clearly now; I could distinguish the high 
stern, 


and the form of the lofty forecastle, 
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that jutted out like beetling cliffs of rock. 
I could even make out what must have been 
the jagged stump of a mast, though now 
incrusted deeply with shells and overgrown 
with coral; and, most convincing token of 
all, that which from below had looked like a 
solid rock, showed only from above a hollow 
shell. Natural decay, or it might have been 
fire, had destroyed part of the deck, and 
before me there yawned a gap through which 
I could catch a glimpse of shapeless heaps 
below that might once have been cargo, 
overgrown with seaweeds and crusted with a 
myriad shells. 

It was the galleon 
discovery was my own! I examined the 
place with critical eyes. The hold had 
probably never been very deep, and now it 


after all, and the 
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looks I threw into the dim shadows where 
the deck still covered the hold—there was 
a shrinking from the attempt to explore 
these darker depths which almost overcame 
my determination to obtain some tangible 
evidence of the treasure. It was only fora 
few seconds after all, and then I shook 
off the impression and prepared to make the 
attempt. The gap in the deck was only a 
few feet wide, and it didn’t extend all the 
way across the deck, so that I could see but 
a very small part of the hold from where I 
was. The part still covered by the deck was 
hardly visible at all from above, but I did 
not doubt that, when once I was there, I 
should find that light enough found its way 
in to guide me in any search I might have to 
make. I cast one last careful look around 


“1 CREPT CAUTIOUSLY ALONG.” 


was largely filled up by the heaps on which 


I had feasted my eyes. I crept cautiously 
along the sloping deck to the opening. I 
knelt and peered eagerly into the darker 
depths of the hold. 

There was no real difficulty about the 
descent. In any case it would, of course, 
have been easy enough to get down, and 
I now saw that the sloping side of the 
galleon as she lay over would insure an easy 
way of getting out of the hold on my return. 
I saw this almost at a glance, but somehow I 
still had an uneasy feeling of curiosity which, 
strange to say, rather made me _ hesitate 
than hasten my descent. There was a 
trembling eagerness about the long, anxjous 


me ; I saw that the tubing from my helmet 
and the cord that was fastened about my 
waist were free; I lowered myself over the 
ragged edge of the deck, and in another 
moment I stood in the hold of the Spanish 
treasure-ship. 
III. 

It had been deeper than it looked, or at 
least I felt as if it were so. When I[ reached 
the bottom the deck which I had left was 
quite out of reach, and seemed, indeed, to be 
feet above my head. I had alighted on one 
of the shapeless-looking heaps I had noticed 
from above, and I was surprised to find that 
in spite of its covering of shells and seaweed, 
it felt nearly level to the touch, I looked 
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around, and I was conscious of a strange new 
feeling of oppression. For the first time 
since I left the brig I felt a shrinking sensation 
that was almost like fear. It may have been 
the sudden change from the broad freedom 
of the ocean bottom, bewildering as that had 
been, to the narrow limits of the place in 
which I found myself ; it may even have been 
merely the effect of the dimmer light in which 
I stood, and the darker shadows that 
surrounded me on every side; but whatever 
the cause, the effect was something worse 
than unpleasant. I looked around, and as I 
looked I shuddered. 

It was only by an effort that I recovered 
myself, and considered what my next step 
should be. The question was, where I should 
be most likely to find what I was looking 
for. There had been no effort required 
when at a distance to picture untold heaps 
of treasure lying ready to my hands, but it 
was different now that I was face to face with 
realities. I might, indeed, be standing upon 
a heap of gold or silver, but somehow, now 
that I found myself in contact with it, the 
reality of the whole thing seemed hard to 
grasp. I stooped and struck several blows 
with the tomahawk upon the heap on which 
I was standing. Whatever the heap was 


composed of, it resisted the edge of my 


weapon as if it had been stone. I stopped 
to consider. 
The heap downwards towards 
the stern, so much so, indeed, that the 
water looked dark and cavernous as I 
stooped forward to peer into the shadows 
that brooded over it. There did not appear 
to be any obstacle in my way, however, 
and after a momentary hesitation I moved 
cautiously down the slope. I* was doubtful 
of my footing, and I moved carefully. Step 
by step, with my face set towards the darker 
shadows that lurked under the after-deck— 
step by step 1 felt my way. It was after all 
less dark than I had feared it would be. My 
eyes had grown accustomed to the soft 
pervading light that came downward through 
the watery atmosphere overhead, and 
now I found that they quickly accommo- 
dated themselves to the dimmer light that 
stole obliquely into the inner recesseS of 
the after-hold. Looking from side to side 
as I went cautiously forward, I could make 
out my new surroundings almost as wel! 
as I had done outside. The place was like 
a cavern, and step by step as I descended 
the illusion became more complete. Under 
my feet the floor sloped steeply downwards 
thickly paved with shells; on each side coral 


sloped 
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plants had taken root, and although they 
had not attained the size and luxuriance of 
those outside, they seemed almost more 
strange and beautiful as they stretched their 
coloured branches towards me on every side. 
Overhead long tresses of coloured seaweeds 
hung downward in dishevelled masses, and 
swayed softly in the currents made by my 
progress. Step by step I went slowly on. 

I had decided that under the poop deck 
was the most likely place to find what I was 
looking for. The most precious part of that 
ill-fated cargo—so I argued with myself— 
would be placed where it would be most 
immediately under the eyes of the officers, 
who no doubt were quartered in the 
poop, and I was anxious to get something 
undeniably precious—gold, if possible—to 
take back with me. My eyes searched the 
place as I went for signs of gold. Silver I 
supposed might tarnish, but gold would be 
proof against decay ; if it was not hidden in 
cases I should see it even in that dim light ; 
and who that sees it can be mistaken in 
gold ? 

The hold was longer than I had thought. 
Little by little as I went on the light grew 
dimmer. The clear soft light that seemed to 
fill the water at the entrance, as clear if not 
as white as the glow from a hidden electric 
lamp, grew more and more grey as I went 
further and further in. The shadows of the 
coral shrubs began to look ghostly, and the 
waving seaweeds overhead more and more 
suggested medusa faces half hidden behind 
those tangled tresses. Surely now I must 
be near the place where the treasure had 
been stored, and it was worth while to take 
yet a few steps more, even though they led 
into those eerie shadows. I seemed to be 
all eyes. My glances peered into each 
darker -hollow in search of the yellow gleam 
of gold, and in half conscious dread of some 
unknown terror about to show itself in the 
shadow. More than once I cast my eyes 
backward, half inclined to give up; more 
than once I started, under the impression 
that I heard a sound, through the oppressive 
silence. 

I had nearly reached the stern at last, for 
already I could dimly make out the shadow 
that marked the end before me. If the 
treasure were not here, my attempt had 
failed. Perhaps, after all, the story of the 
treasure had been false. Perhaps it had 
been taken by the crew, and the tale of the 
native attack had been but a blind to cover 
the robbery. Such things had been—at least, 
so I had heard, and why not in this case? I 
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grew cold at the thought, but yet I didn’t stop. 
I would at least make sure, now that I had 
come so far. I took another step. No, it 
wasn’t the stern after all. The shadow I had 
seen came from something that was piled up 
higher than my head, but it didn’t reach to 
the black covering overhead, which I knew to 
be the deck. I looked at it narrowly; I 
touched it with my hand; I struck it with 
the tomahawk. Inclosed as I was in my 
helmet I could, of course, hear nothing, but 
as I struck I could fancy it sounded hollow 
to the blows. I struck again and again. 
Then something gave way, and out of the 
darkness there rolled something that fell in a 
stream into the darker shadows at my feet. 
Dim as the light was, I seemed to catch the 
glitter of gold; deaf as I was to all other 
sounds, I seemed to hear the chink of metal 
as the little stream ran swiftly down into the 
darkness. I had found the treasure ! 

The revulsion of feeling was almost too 
great. I felt myself stagger dizzily for a 
moment, and I dropped the tomahawk at my 
feet. Then my 
senses came back to 
me with a wild throb 
of exultation. I had 


been right, and I had 


found the treasure. 
For a moment bright 
visions, indefinite, 
but splendid, floated 
before my eyes and 
seemed to dazzle me 
by their vague 
brilliancy. I was the 
owner—the rightful 
owner—of the great 
treasure. What 
might I not be? 
What might I not do 
with it? It doesn’t 
take long to dream, 
and I dreamt many 
things in that 
minute’s pause. 
And all the time 
that slender stream 
of gold was running 
out and gleaming 
faintly as it fell. 
Then I came. to 
myself, and bent 
forward to grasp it 
in my outstretched 
hands. As I did so 
something like a 
narrow shadow 


rHE SLENDER STKEAM OF GOLD WAS RUNNING OUT 
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seemed to flit past me, and even as I bent 
forward I felt myself arrested by some in- 
visible force. It was gentle but firm, soft, 
but, for the moment, almost irresistible. 

My heart seemed to stand still, and for 
several moments I felt powerless even to 
make an effort to free myself from that 
mysterious grasp. What it could be that 
held me I could not even guess, but vaguely 
pictured to myself the bony fingers of some 
Spanish don who, for three long centuries, 
had stood guard over the sunken treasure. 
Of course it was ridiculous, but it is hard to 
draw the line between the possible and the 
impossible at a moment like that. I am not 
an imaginative man, however, and as my heart 
recovered itself, and the blood began again to 
rush through my veins, my courage came 
back tome. It might be only afancy. With 
the thought came the effort to prove it 
correct, and I threw myself forward once 
more to grasp the falling gold. Again I 
found myself held back, and now I knew 
that the grasp was on my shoulder. Surely 
it wasa hand! The 
weight with which I 
had thrown myself 
forward, resisted as 
it was, swung me 
partly round, and in 
the dim twilight my 
eye caught sight of a 
thin dark line that 
stretched out of the 
darkness rigid and 
strong—was it 
indeed the skeleton 
arm I had dreamed 
of ? —_Involuntarily 
my hand went up 
and caught it. No, 
it was no bony sub- 
stance on which my 
gauntlet closed so 
convulsively, for it 
bent as I pressed 
against it—bent like 
a piece of highly 
tempered steel. With 
a sudden wrench I 
tried to loosen its 
hold, and I almost 
succeeded. ‘Then 
with a kind of shud 
der that communi- 
cated itself to my 
hand it suddenly 
swelled and grew 
rigid again, and J 

















felt as if I had been drawn closer to the 
spot in the darkness out of which it came. 
At the same moment something else sprang 
out of the shadow, trembled for an instant, as 
if in doubt, and then darted suddenly at my 
other shculder. 
Then I knew what 
it was I had to deal 
with. 

A devil-fish! 
Strange as it may 
seem—strange as it 
even seems to myself 
now—the conviction 
was a positive relief. 
I had never seen a 
devil-fish, it is true, 
but I had heard and 
read of them, and 
their appearance was 
familiar to me from 
pictures. Terrible as 
the creature was, he 
was not invested 
with the terrors of 
the unknown, and I 
felt as if I could 
face him on very 
different terms from 
the bony skeleton I 
had imagined to 
myself in my first 
moment of dread. 
Like a flash it passed 
through my mind as 
I felt the new arm 
of the animal touch 
and cling to my 
breast. There was 
something about 
that touch that was unlike any other experience 
I had ever had. It was not a blow; it was 
not a grasp ; it wasn’t even a push—yet the 
sensation I felt was a little like all three. I 
staggered for a moment, but I held fast by 
the long, thin arm which I had gripped so 
tightly with my hand, and it seemed to steady 
me. It was something to feel even so much 
that was real and tangible ; but for these two 
slender bands that reached out of the dark- 
ness, I was opposed to the unseen. 

I felt that I was face to face with my 
enemy, and even that was something. The 
arms had sprung out of the shadow, and I 
knew vaguely that there were more behind. 
When would they too spring upon me? 
Where would they fix their hold? I stood 
expectant of what was to come next; my 


eyes searched in the darkness for the face 
Vol. xiii.—69 
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of my enemy. I think the silence was the 
worst of it. A roar, a triumphant scream, 
even a hiss, would have been a relief. It 
was the utter silence that was terrible. It 
could only have been for a minute or two at 
the most, for when I 
cast my eyes down 
I could see that the 
little river of yellow 
coins was still trick- 
ling down and losing 
itself in the shadows. 
I didn’t try to reach 
it now. Somehow 
my interest, which 
had been so keen 
and overpowering 
only a few minutes 
before, seemed to 
have ceased. I 
looked at it vaguely, 
but I scarcely had 
more than a faint 
curiosity about the 
coins, and they no 
longer connected 
themselves with my 
future. As I looked, 


however, I moved 
my foot, and some- 
thing that rested 


against it fell off-— 
the tomahawk! The 
accident brought me 
back from the half 
unconscious state 
into which I was 
falling. The toma- 
hawk! I was not 
quite defenceless 
I stooped to seize it, and 


then, after all. 
at the same moment another slender hand 
darted at me from the darkness and clutched 


me by the arm. It held me, yet it did not 
paralyze as the others had done. I had 
grown accustomed to the idea, which was 
much, and I had now a gleam of hope, 
which was still more. I bent forward and 
downward in spite of the clinging hands that 
held me back. At last I reached it, and as 
my fingers closed clumsily on the handle I 
felt as if I was suddenly restored to my 
self-confidence once more. 

I rose to face my unseen adversary, and I 
was surprised to feel myself so cool and 
prepared. I had always heard that men were 
quickly exhausted in the toils of the devil-fish, 
and for a few moments I failed to understand 
why I should be an exception to the rule. 
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Then it dawned upon me. It was my diving- 
suit that preserved me so far. The creature had 
seized me indeed, but his suckers were fixed 
only on the thick leather suit that covered 
me from head to foot. Even through that 
strong protection I could feel the force of 
that deadly suction, indeed, for my flesh 
seemed to creep and rise to meet the grip of 
these leathery-looking bands ; but it was with 
a new hope that I recognised the fact that 
most of their deadly power was wasted on 
me. Helpless as I was in that grasp, the 
struggle might not, after all, be a hopeless 
one. The very thought was half the battle 
gained. 

My assailant was in no hurry. Second 
after second passed, and they seemed more 
than minutes to me, yet he made no further 
movement. I faced the shadow—I strained 
my eyes to follow those deadly arms to the 
place they came from—lI gazed into the 
darkness in the hope of seeing some vulner- 
able point at which to strike. More than 
once I tried the edge of my weapon on the 
long, sinewy bands that grasped me, but it 
was vain—-I could make no impression. 
Then another stole out of the darkness and 
alighted on my thigh. “Four!” I said to 
myself, as I eyed the long, snaky line, 
a darker shadow in the dim water. I 
waited for what was to come. I felt a 
grim pleasure in the thought that my armour 
was all the time deceiving the devil-fish. 
He was waiting till I should be helpless in 
his grip. Well, I also could wait. 

At last he was satisfied that his time had 
come. Suddenly, at the same moment, two 
more dark shadows, flickering like the fangs 
of some huge python, passed before my 
dazzled eyes, and I felt them alight one on 
my leg and the other on my right arm. I 
reeled with the weight that was cast upon 
me so suddenly, and I staggered forward. 
At last I could see him. Dimly, indeed, 
and glittering with a faint phosphoric 
light in the darkness overhead, but still 
visible. He saw me as I saw him, and I 
felt that he knew I saw him too. I could 
have sworn there was a new and yet more 
wicked and cruel twinkle in the light of these 
ghoul-like orbs that watched me stealthily 
out of the dim shadow. I could see as 
much as this, but I could see no more. 
Fancy might, indeed it did, picture some- 
thing more that lurked behind the eyes, but 
it was only fancy as yet—my adversary was 
for me an eye, and nothing but an eye. It 
could not well have been worse. An eye is 
an intelligence embodied ; and of all terrors, 
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that of a hostile intelligence apart from a 
material body with which we can grapple is 
the most daunting. I seemed to face such 
an intelligence then. He was considering 
what he would do next, and I could only 
wait for it. 

I suppose he didn’t consider ‘long, though 
if I had thought about it a: all, I should have 
supposed it had been hovirs. At last! There 
was a quiver of thet malignant light, a 
phosphorescent glitter in the water, and I 
saw him at last. He was only a dim outline 
even now, as he stole upon me out of the 
shadow, but I kview that at last I had him face 
to face. What was he like? Even now I 
can give myself no certain answer to that 
question. There was something like a head, 
and yet it was not a head: something that 
resembled a beak, and yet it was unlike any 
beak { had ever seen. The eyes—only the 
eyes—were recognisable as like, and even 
these were unlike anything I had known. It 
glided on to theattack. I could feel each one 
of the bands it had thrown around me tighten 
with a convulsive pressure as it came. I 
could feel each of its hundreds of suckers 
pull and strain till they dragged my flesh 
into burning ridges under my covering of 
leather. I staggered with the sensation of 
pain, but although I staggered I recovered 
my feet and faced him still. He was close 
to me now—and now he seemed to gather 
himself together for a final effort. His 
fiendish eyes seemed to fix and paralyze my 
own, till I could only gaze and gaze into 
them, a strange, creeping numbness coming 
over me as I did so. 

At that moment I felt a sudden pull at my 
waist. Once, twice, a third time! Someone 
had pulled the rope. Ina moment life and 
consciousness seemed to come back to me, 
and I was myself again. Like a flash I had 
gripped the tomahawk more firmly in the 
hand that was least encumbered and struck 
at the demon eyes that glared on me. They 
seemed to flash a lurid fire at me as I did so, 
but the edge sank deep. Again and yet 
again I struck, in the frenzy of my recovered 
hold on life. ‘There wasa terrible convulsion, 
in which each of the clinging bands that bound 
me round took ashare. I felt myself dragged, 
and tossed, and wrenched, in that supreme 
agony of my assailant, till at last I lost my 
balance and fell. 

When I recovered the consciousness 
which I must have lost, it seemed to me 
like a dream. I lay on the deck of the brig, 
and Tom Madison knelt on one knee beside 
me, while the skipper’s face beamed on 
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me from the background. My helmet had 
been taken off, and the hot sun was shining 
full on my face. I struggled into a sitting 
position, and stared round stupidly for a 
moment ; then Tom’s voice said: “ Well, 
Hall, that was a pretty narrow squeak, wasn't 
it? We owe Boru, here, something for 
finding you.” I looked round. The devil- 
fish lay beside me. One of his arms was 
fastened upon me still. 


IV. . 


Ir was a curious sensation, and a minute 
or two passed before I could realize what had 
happened. Evén that ghastly-looking object, 
with its livid arms and mangled, shapeless 
body and head that now lay limp and flaccid 
on the deck, seemed for the moment hardly 
more substantial than a dream. After a few 
moments I put out my hand and touched it, 
and with the touch it all came back to me. 

“ But the gold, Tom,” I exclaimed, eagerly, 
looking into Madison’s face; “surely the 
native brought up some of the gold with 
him !” 

Tom smiled and glanced at the captain, 
and the captain shook his head. 

“Have a drop more brandy, sir,” he said ; 
“ye ain’t shook the water out o’ yer head, 
not yet,” and the worthy skipper held a glass 
of neat brandy to my lips as he spoke. I 
groaned. It was just what I had expected. 





** 1 STRUCK AT THE DEMON EYES,” 


Of course, they didn’t believe in the treasure- 
ship, and I had nothing to show—nothing at 
least but the remains of that wretched devil- 
fish, and, of course, that proved nothing. I 
looked from one to the other, and then my 
eye rested on the black, who seemed to be 
the one referred to as Boru by Madison. 

“Did the nigger tell you where he found 
me?” I asked, looking at Tom. 

“No, Boru isn’t communicative, and it 
was just about all he could do to speak at all 
by the time he got you up. But where do 
you think you were ?” said Tom, with a little 
more curiosity in his eyes. 

“In the hold of the Spanish galleon, to be 
sure,” I said, promptly, “within a couple of 
feet of the treasure.” 

“The devil you were ! 
in a startled tone. 

“ Look here, Tom,” I said, as I proceeded 
to get up, “if it hadn’t been for that brute 
of a fish, I'd have brought gold enough on 
board with me to convince all hands, and as 
it is I’m going back to get it.” 

Tom’s face looked puzzled, as if he hardly 
knew what to think, but there was no hesita- 
tion about the captain’s jolly visage as he 
exclaimed, “Not you, my hearty. That 
thundering devil-fish has got into yer head, 
but ye’ll be all right when ye’ve had an hour 
or two’s snooze.” 

I put my hand on Tom’s 


” 


exclaimed Tom, 


shoulder. 
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“Come on below, old man,” I said, “and 
I’ll tell you all about it.” 

The skipper nodded to Madison. “ That’s 
talkin’, now,” he said. “Get him to lie 
down for a bit till he gets over it, Mr. 
Madison. I should like to hear about it 
myself, only I’ve got to go ashore again now. 
Keep the yarn till I come back, Mr. Hall, 
ye'll tell it all the better for a sleep.” 

“ Now, what’s to be done, Madison?” I 
asked, as we sat half an hour later on 
opposite sides of the table in the little saloon 
of the brig. 

I had told the story to Tom just as it had 
happened, and he had sat and followed it 
word by word without ever taking his eyes 
off my face till I had finished. Now he 
looked at me for a moment or two, as if he 
was going over it in his mind—then he spoke 
with a sort of gasp. 

“You're dead sure there was no mistake, 
Hall,” he said, “it was coin you saw trickling 
into the water ?” 

“Sure?” I ejaculated, with contempt. 
“Should I want to go back again for fun, do 
you suppose ?” 

“Well,” he said, after thinking for half a 
minute, “there’s only one way that I can 
think of—you'll have to go down again. I'd 
go myself in a moment, old man, but the 
chances are I shouldn’t find it.” 

I jumped up and gripped Tom by the 
hand, as I exclaimed, “ That’s what I say, but 
how are we going to manage it? They'll try 
to stop me going.” 

“The skipper would, sure enough,” said 
Tom, with a laugh, “ but I can manage the 
others while he’s gone ashore. I'll go and 
talk to the mate now while you get into the 
togs again. I'll have to offer him a share, 
though, I expect.” 

“Oh,” I said, “of course, we'll all share, 
Tom. There'll be something for everybody 
if we can once get it up.” 

Ten minutes later I went on deck ready to 
face it again, and the moment I looked at the 
men I could see that Tom had been as good 
as his word. ‘There was more curiosity than 
ever in the glances they cast at me, but there 
was a look of suppressed eagerness about 
the mate’s face that convinced me he would 
forward my enterprise by every means in 
his power. 

“Look here, sir,” he said, coming up to 
me, “do ye think ye could pilot us some- 
where near the spot? Mr. Madison tells me 
ye saw it from the deck, and I should feel 
more easy in my mind if I could feel sure as 
there were no mistake afore ye went down.” 
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The idea seemed a good one, and in less 
than five minutes we were in the boat, two 
sailors rowing, and the mate and ‘Tom peering 
over the gunwale on each side, while I did 
my best to direct the men as I sat in the 
stern. We rowed some little distance, and 
then I bade them turn and come back, but 
as yet we had seen nothing. I could see the 
mate glance up once or twice, as if he began 
to doubt, and I was puzzled myself. Surely 
we were too close to the brig now, I thought, 
and yet we seemed to have taken the right 
track, too. I stooped over the side and 
gazed into the glassy depths, and even as I 
did so a shadow seemed to rise from the 
bottom. I grasped the gunwale and stared 
into the water. Yes; there it was again! 
The same shapeless, yet suggestive, rock I 
had looked at from the brig—the same. 
“Stop rowing!” I shouted. “ Back-water, 
men !” 

In another minute we lay perfectly still, 
and, to my surprise, not more than thirty 
yards from the brig. Tom and the mate 
gazed downwards for some seconds without 
speaking, and then the latter looked up. 
“ Well, I'll be jiggered !” he exclaimed, “ if I 
don’t believe as it is a ship, after all!” 

I put on the helmet which lay on the seat 
beside me, and Tom saw to the fastenings. I 
motioned to the men to pull a stroke and then 
to stop. Tom saw that the gear was clear, and 
the hands on the brig looking after the pump, 
and in another instant I had lowered myself 
over the stern. Tom put a large butcher’s 
knife into my hand, and nodded. Then I 
let go. We had judged our distance well, 
for when I felt my feet touch the bottom, 
and looked around, I found that I was stand- 
ing once more on the sloping deck of the 
Spanish galleon. A step or two, and I had 
reached the edge of the hold, and then I 
paused. A strong shudder ran through me 
as I looked into the darker depths below, 
and for a moment I hesitated. Then I 
looked upwards, and there, surrounded by a 
halo of coloured light, I saw the boat floating 
motionless overhead. I could fancy I saw 
faces peering down at me through the water, 
and I felt that I was not alone. In another 
moment I had dropped into the hold. 

It looked strangely familiar as I cast a 
quick glance around me in the liquid 
twilight, but I felt that I couldn’t afford 
to pause. I turned my face resolutely to the 
darker shadows, and descended the slope 
step by step into the darkness bélow. I was 
determined to succeed, and yet the effort 
was the greatest I had ever made in my life. 

















IN A TREASURE-SHIP. 


My quick glances seemed to travel round my 
little horizon with the speed of lightning. 
Each coral branch, each sponge or hairy 
medusa that trembled in the moving water 
made my heart stand still and my feet falter ; 
and yet I went on. I gripped the knife I 
held in my hand with a fiercer clasp, and 
held it in front of me so that I could faintly 
see the glitter of the blade, and it seemed to 
give me courage. Step by step I went on 
into the shadow. 

At last I had reached the place. | If it had 
only been by the sharp shudder that passed 
through me, I 
should have known 
that it was the 
same. Yes, there {| 
was the black heap * 
of piled-up cases | 
once more; there 
the black cavern 
out of which the 
arms had stolen— 
I could fancy I saw 
and felt them again. 
I stopped. I waited 
in breathless ex- 
pectation; but 
nothing happened. 
Then I _ stooped 
forward into the 
darkness and 
groped blindly in 
the shadow. I gave 
a cry as I felt my 
gauntlet close 
upon something 
the touch of which 
seemed familiar 
even through the leather—it was gold! 

I am not sure how I got back to the day- 
light. At the touch of the coins, and still 
more I think at the yellow gleam as I held 
up a handful close to my eyes, the same rush 
of wild feelings of exultation came back that 
I had felt before when first it dawned on me 
that I had found the treasure. I found my 
way back somehow ; I pulled the signal rope 
as agreed, and still in the same state of 
unnatural excitement, I found myself hoisted 
through the water to the side of the brig. 
The boat was there before me, and the first 
things I saw as my eyes recovered from the 
dazzled feeling with which they confronted the 
white sunlight were the eagerly staring faces 
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of Tom, the mate, and the sailors. The mate 
grasped me by the arm, and he and Tom 
hauled me on board the boat, and then for 
the first time I opened my hands and let the 
flashing sunlight glitter on the quaint gold 
coins that had lain hid so long amidst the 
coral beds of Illolo Bay. 

As I had anticipated, the evidence of the 
gold was irresistible, and even the skipper 
was ready to confess that there might be a 
case in which an amateur descent was worth 
the risk involved. We moved the brig to 
the spot, and the task of getting up the 


Tey 
! 





“THEY HAULED ME ON BOARD THE BOAT.” 


treasure proved less laborious than might have 
been expected. 

For my own part, I didn’t go down 
again. Now that the excitement was at 
an end I found that the strain had told 
upon me more than I had any idea of at the 
time. I was, however, the hero of the party 
without a rival from that day forward, and I 
confess the position was a pleasant one, as I 
lay on an extemporized covch under an 
awning sail, and watched bag after bag of 
yellow gold deposited on the deck beside 
me as it was hoisted out of the hold of the 
Spanish galleon, where it had been guarded 
so long and so well by the great devil-fish 
of Illolo Bay. 








Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 





AGE 23. 
From a Photograph. 


THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
Born 1835. 


HE RIGHT REV. JOHN 
WAREING BARDSLEY, 
D.D., was born at Keighley, From a Photo. by) AGE 46. (Fradelle & Young. 
in Yorkshire, and is the 

~~ gon of the late Rev. Canon 1880-6; Archdeacon of Liverpool, 1886-7 ; 
Bardsley, M.A., Rector of St. Anne’s, and Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1887 to 
Manchester. He was educated at Burnley 1892, when he was translated to Carlisle. 
; He is the author of “ Counsels to Candidates 
for Confirmation,” 1882, and “The Origin 
of Man,” 1883. 








From a Photo. by) AGE 37. |\John Fergua, Largs. 


and Manchester Grammar Schools; and 
at Dublin University, M.A., D.D. He was 
Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Liverpool, from 
1870 to 1887; Archdeacon of Warrington, From a Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. [Biot & Fry. 











MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 





| of the 


of her life. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES. 


E have much pleasure in giving 
| this charming set of portraits of 
/ one of the most popular actresses 

at different ages 
Mrs. Patrick 


Campbell made her name as 


an amateur 


long before 


was known in pro- 


fessional circles. 
She first 





AGE 20. 
From a Photo. by 
Vernon Kaye. 

attracted the atten- 
tion of the critics 
while playing the 
part of He/en in 
“The Hunchback,” 
given at Colchester. 
In 1890 she gained 
an opportunity of 
appearing on the 
London stage in a 
matinée perform- 
ance of Mr. Louis 
Parker’s “ Buried 
Talent,” at the 
Vaudeville. Here 
she again made so 
favourable an im- 
pression as to be 
encouraged to try 
a theatrical venture 
on her own ac- 
count. In June, 
1891, she took 
the Shaftesbury 


actress of 
great and striking promise 
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Theatre, in order to essay Rosalind. In 
August she obtained an engagement at the 












From a Photo. by 
Vernon Kaye. 


Adelphi, where, except for an interruption 
by illness, she remained till she went to St. 
James’s to act Paula in “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” which had a long run. 
Adelphi Mrs. Campbell created four 
parts: as Astrea, in “The 
Trumpet 
Cromwell, in “ The White 
Rose”; Zress Purvis, 

in “The Lights of 


At the 


Call”; L£lizabeth 


Home,” and 
Clarice 










” via 
= AGE 25. 


From a Photo. by 
Window & Grove. 
Berton, in “The 
Black Domino.” 
In November, 
1894, Mrs. Camp- 
bell appeared as 
‘ate Cloud, the 
heroine of “ John- 
a’-Dreams,” at 
the Haymarket 
Theatre. In more 
recent times play- 
goers have derived 
much pleasure in 
her rendering of 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, in 
“The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith”; 
Juliet, in “ Romeo 
and Juliet”; JZe- 
fitza, in “For the 
Crown”; and Zady 
Hamilton, in “ Nel- 
son’s Enchantress,” 

at the Avenue. 
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as to portraiture, Mr. Gibb painted “Com. 
rades,” his first military picture, in 1878; it 
was an immense success, and induced him to 
start his séries of Crimean subjects, which 














AGE 18. 
From a Pencil Sketch. 


ROBERT GIBB, R.S.A. 
Born 1845. 


-R. ROBERT GIBB, a well-known 
member of the Scottish Royal AGE 37. 

Academy, has made the render- From @ Photo. by J. Moffat, Edinburgh. 

ing of the Highland Brigade’s 

valorous deeds, on canvas, his has since become famous the world over, and 
own. Indeed, quite apart from much other of which “The Thin Red Line” and “ Saving 
valuable work, he has immortalized incidents the Colours ” are perhaps the best known. 

of the Crimean War just as Detaille 
has done with the Franco-German 
War. At nineteen he exhibited his 
first picture in the Royal Scottish 




















AGE 3. 
Prom a Photo. by J. Moffat, Edinburgh. 


Academy ; ever since his rise has 
been as rapid as_ uninterrupted. 
After a period which he devoted to 
historical and ideal subjects, as well 





PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by J. Moffat, Edinburgh. 
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From a Photo. by) AGE 30. [A. Heath, Leamington 


MR. JUSTICE LAWRANCE. 
Born 1832. 

SHE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN 

4¢| COMPTON LAWRANCE, one 

of the Justices of the High 

Court, and the only son of Mr. 





























From a Photo. by} AGE e London Stereoscopic 
Vol. xiii.—70. " = aa 


T. M. Lawrance, late of Dunsby 


Hall, Lincolnshire, was called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1859, was created a Queen’s 
Counsel in 1887, and was elected a Bencher 
of his Inn in 1879. He has been for some 
years the leader of the Midland Circuit. 
He has held the appointment of Recorder of 





AGE 53. 
From a Photo. by H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham. 


Derby (1879) ; represented South Lincoln- 
shire in the Conservative interest from 1880 
until 1885; and sat, until 1892, for the 
Stamford division of the county, his return 
being unopposed in 1886. He was made 
one of the Justices of the High Court in 
February, 1890. 





From a) PRESENT DAY, (Photograph. 








Elephants at Work. 


By L. S.. LEwis. 


2—)0 all intents and purposes, word of command the elephant’s right foreleg 
the working elephants of Bur- _ is lifted, and with this he literally swings his 
mah, Siam, and India are mahout up into position. For this and other 
trained labourers of enormous photos., as well as for much information 
strength, and frequently pos- concerning the elephants of Northern Siam, 

sessing far more intelligence we are greatly indebted to Mr. Keith 
than their mahouts, or so-called drivers. Anstruther, of Mitcham, who for many years 
managed vast interests in Siam. 

The next photo. shows an elephant 
rolling a huge log through the forest with 
his head and tusks. When the clearing 
is reached the great brute will be har- 
nessed to the log, and will drag it down 
to the river. Great rafts of teak-logs 
are floated down to Moulmein and Ran- 
goon, where they are received and dealt 
with by other elephants, the mere recital 
of whose daily labours would cause the 
uninformed to gasp with incredulity. 

In all cases the teak forests are leased 
from the Government, and all felling 
operations are conducted under official 
supervision. Messrs. Macgregor’s lease 
was granted by King Thebaw. 

The teak trees are first “ girdled ”- 
Z.e., a Circular strip of bark is cut out at 
the butt ; and then the tree is left about 
two years to die, before being cut down. 
Girdling also prevents illicit felling. 
About the wood itself we cannot say 








ELEPHANT ASSISTING HIS MAHOUT TO MOUNT. 





From a Photo. by Watts & Skeen, Rangoon 


Thanks to the 
courtesy of Messrs. 
Duncan Ewing 
and Co., of Liver- 
pool, we are en- 
abled to re 
produce a very 
interesting set of 
photographs illus- 
trating work in the 
teak forests and 
saw-mills of Bur- 
mah, more par 
ticularly the opera- 
tions of Messrs. 
Macgregor and 
Co., of Rangoon. 

The first photo. 
shows at a glance 
how the mahout 
mounts. At the ROLLING A ~—y THROUGH THE FOREST. 


leanne 














ELEPHANTS AT WORK. 
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rwo “TUSKERS” TAKING A LOG TO THE SAW-MILLS. 


much, owing to lack of space. That it 
deserves its name of “king of woods,” how- 
ever, will be evident from the fact that it 
is extensively used in battle-ships, railway 


carriages, and great public buildings. And 

it is expensive, costing as much as five 

shillings per cubic foot retail in London. 
When the trimmed and branded logs 


reach Rangoon, they are received by working 
elephants, who go to meet them, so to speak, 
and land them dexterously, afterwards con- 
veying them to the saw-mills. The next 
photo. shows two powerful “ tuskers ” 
negotiating a big log; they work together 
admirably, and scarce need the least direction 
from their mahouts. 

Messrs. Macgregor own about 130 trained 


? 


elephants. The males, or “ tuskers,” who 
lift the logs, are worth from £100 to £200; 
but the females, who drag only, fetch but 
about half the price of a full-grown tusker. 
The elephants in the saw-mills of Rangoon 
are fed on “paddy” (rice in the husk) and 
coarse elephant grass. Young animals are 
twenty-five years of age when they begin 
serious work, and they live to be over roo. 
At the age of seventy a working elephant is 
in his prime; he can then lift with his tusks 
a log weighing half a ton, or drag one weigh- 
ing three tons. 

We next see two fine elephants engaged in 
stacking the squared logs, after these have 
come from the saw-mills. Observe that the 
great log has been placed see-saw fashion, to 











““TOO BIG FOR ONE TO TACKLE.” 
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“NOT QUITE NEAR ENOUGH TO THE STACK.” 


allow the workers to get their trunks round 
the ends. When lifted, the log rests on the 
tusks, and is held in position by the trunk. 
Other elephants actually feed the circular- 
saws in the mill, and so marvellous is their 
intelligence that an astute little tusker was 
once observed to cease the pressure on his 
log, withdraw it anxiously, 


this illustration. He 
has brought his log 
near the stack, and 
is picking up one 
end to place it on 
top. He finds he 
has not brought it 
quite near enough, 
however. Like the 
skilled labourer 
that he is, he re- 
quires no orders 
from the foreman 
above him. He 
calculates the dis- 
tance with his big 
eye. “ Only another 
little shove is 
needed.” He walks 
round to the end 
of the log, applies 
his trunk and tusks 
thereto, and gives 
a mighty push ; see 
him doing this in 
the photograph. 
Once more he goes back to judge the 
distance. “Just right.” He next places 
one end of his log on the stack, as is also 
seen in the photo., and then goes to the other 
end on the ground. This, too, is lifted and 
the whole log pushed home triumphantly, in 
the manner shown by the photo. opposite. 








and then offer another 
part to the revolving saw, 
which was formerly going 
crookedly through the log. 

It sounds strange to say 
that these elephants are 
very human, but it con- 
veys exactly what we mean. 
We are assured that at the 
sound of the dinner-bell, 
the saw-mill elephants will 
instantly drop their logs 
and scamper off, screaming 
with glee at the welcome 
respite. They will refuse 
absolutely to tackle a log 
which they consider too 
heavy, but if the mahout 
insists they may possibly 
call one of their mates to 
lend a “ hand.” 

The stacking of the 
squared logs is wonder 
fully interesting to witness. 














Look at the elephant in 


“* JUST ONE MORE SHOVE.” 











ELEPHANTS AT WORK. 
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PLACING THE END ON THE STACK. 


In pulling a stack to pieces, or relieving 
a jam of logs in a flooded creek, the 
elephants pick out and remove the “key- 
log” with an intelligence that is absolutely 


astounding. The key-log is, of course, that 
one which, when pulled out, eases and 
loosens the whole stack. 

Although appearing to the uninitiated 


veritable monu- 





elephant has 
“made up his 
mind ” to bolt, Ze 
has carefully 
gathered up the 
tell-tale chain and 
carried it for miles 
on his tusks ! 

The next photo. 
shows a tusker 
carrying a_ short 
end of a log. 
Notice how it is 
kept in position 
on his tusk. These 
elephants are 
both timid and 
delicate, They are 
mightily careful 
about crossing a 
rustic !wooden 
bridge, and always 
test the structure 
with their trunks 
before venturing 
on it. They are 
dreadfully afraid of ponies, which latter are 
compelled by Siamese law to give place to 
elephants, and get out of their way on all 
occasions. 

The elephants work three days and then 
rest three days; more work would break 
their big hearts. In the Lao States of 
Northern Siam elephantine invalids receive 











ments of inno- 
cence and docility, 
these workers are 
amazingly tricky. 
They don’t need a 
trade union, every 
elephant being 
very well able to 
look after his own 
interests. A heavy 
trailing chain is 
sometimes fixed 
to elephants that 
are turned loose 
to feed in the 
jungle at night ; 
this is in order 
that wanderers 
may be traced by 
the trail left by 
the chain in the 
jungle. Well, it 
has been known 
that when an 
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HOW SHORT LOGS ARE CARRIED. 


nearly all medicine ‘Arough the eyes. “‘ After 
a long day’s work,” says Mr. Keith Ans- 
truther, “I have seen pills made principally 
of chillies rubbed into the eyes of a 
tired elephant. He instantly pulled him- 


self together, brightened up wonderfully, 
and ate his food with immense gusto.” 
As anyone knows who has ever been to 


the court of a native Asiatic prince, the 
lives of some elephants are cast in very 
pleasant places. We allude to the elephants 
kept for State pageants. 

Now, here we see a Lao elephant dressed 
in what we may call Bank Holiday attire. 
He is decked out for some great festival, 
and is resplendent in glit- 
tering bosses of gilded 
metal. 

In the Lao States, by 
the way, the whole work 
of the tree-felling, etc., 
is given out to native 
and other contractors, 
the great timber mer- 
chants “taking over” the 
logs at the river’s bank. 
Many of these con- 
tractors own over 100 
elephants, and employ a 
great number of Kamook 
labourers from Luang 
Prabang. 

The Kamooks of the Lao 
States go forth long before 


daylight to find their  Proma Photo. by) 


A STATE ELEPHANT IN FESTIVAL DRESS. 


elephants, which, 
belled and hob- 
bled, have been 
turned loose in 
the jungle over- 
night to feed. The 
elephants, be it 
observed, are no 
expense when 
working in the 
forest ; they don’t 
need stabling, 
and they find 
their own food. 

Every driver 
knows the bell of 
his own elephant 
—when it is on. 
Artful beasts, with 
a sudden antipa- 
thy to work, have 
been known to 
remove their bells 
altogether, and 
then either run away or hide themselves. One 
elephant was vainly sought for days in every 
direction, only to be found at length in a 
clump of bamboos not a hundred yards from 
the camp. There he had remained quietly, 
listening to the cursings of the search parties 
who went forth to scour the country, and 
coming out at night to feed. 

Each elephant has a mahout or driver and 
a footman, the work of the latter being to 
fix the chain in the ¢amook or hole drilled in 
the log. We next see a couple of elephants 
loading teak-logs on to some railway trucks. 
The scene is a siding on the Assam Railways 
and Trading Company. A kind of inclined 











[Watts & Sheen, Rangoon 

















ELEPHANTS AT WORK. 


plane has been formed of two stout planks, 
and up these the great log is being skilfully 
rolled by the intelligent. comrades. 

Great care has to be taken of these 
splendid brutes. In Siam they have a bath 
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This brings us back to the elephant’s 
tricks. Some will sway from side to side, 
inclining over at an extraordinary angle, so 
as to throw off the hated mahout. And 
once this trick is learnt the elephant is 








LOADING LOGS ON THE ASSAM RAILWAY. 


every morning, and are humoured in every 
way. For example, they dislike to drag a 
log, say, three miles without stopping, so they 
are allowed to have their own way. They 
drag the log three-quarters of a mile, then 
leave it, and drag another the same distance, 
eventually proceeding another stage with all 
the logs. 

The drivers carry an iron hook, and 
occasionally use it far too freely. Mr. 
Anstruther has seen a mahout drive his 
implement so far into an_ elephant’s 
forehead that it could not be dragged out 
again without great difficulty. No wonder 
the “butcher’s bill” is so considerable, 
both in elephants and human beings. The 
vicious elephant has a simple way of dealing 
with his driver, when he makes up his 
sagacious mind to put an end to that gentle- 
man. He merely lays him on the ground 
and puts his foot on him, using his tusks but 
very rarely. Nor is the mahout safe when 
on the elephant’s back. Mr. Anstruther has 
known a vicious monster to extend his 
trunk backwards, pick off the driver by his 
hair, and crush the life out of him on the 
ground. 


practically no more use. Another powerful 
brute, who had dragged logs for years, one 
day found out that if only he stepped back 
sharply he could rid himself of every vestige 
of harness. It was magnificently simple, 
and the elephant wondered he hadn’t thought 
of it before. Better late than never, how- 
ever, and the beast never dragged another log 
thereafter. He had to be used as a travel- 
ling elephant, and in that way he certainly 
became very useful, his enormous body 
making a regular road through the densest 
forest. 

The following illustration shows some 
fine elephants removing timber for tea-boxes 
in Assam. ‘This photo. was kindly lent by 
the Planters’ Stores and Agency Company 
(Limited), of 1, Great Winchester Street. 
The logs are brought to the saw-mills, and 
there cut up into small pieces suitable for 
the making of tea-chests. Fancy elephant 
police settling an elephant strike! It seems 
that when one of the animals refuses to work, 
a monstrous tusker of great reputation for 
decency and steadiness is selected to bring his 
recalcitrant brother to reason. The persuasion 
is essentially of a material kind, being mainly 
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conducted at the point of the tusk. It is, 
we are assured, a beautiful sight to see one 
elephant compelling another to go on with 
his work—not to be a fool, and so on. 
Occasionally the great animals fight among 
themselves ; they may be heard screaming 
and trumpeting in the forest at night. They 
are much addicted to biting off one another’s 
tails. When one elephant does succeed in 
getting rid of his hobbles, with the view of 
getting clear away, he has to be shot in the 
knee so as to facilitate his capture. 

We next see elephants acting as railway 
engines ; this photo. also shows a siding of 
the Assam Railways and Trading Company, 
and the elephants have to haul the trucks 
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(which they themselves have loaded) on to 
the main line. Much depends upon the 
mahout. Up-country in Siam there was once 
a magnificent elephant who had been driven 


for years by one mahout. The two 
understood each other perfectly. They 
conversed, so to speak, in low tones 


all day, the elephant performing prodigies of 
labour. The mahout died and was succeeded 
by a brutal, loud-voiced Kamook. What did 
the elephant do? Well, he did nothing. No 
power on earth could make him do a stroke 
of work at the bidding of the new-comer, and 
when the latter persisted one day, he was 
cast off and literally flattened out. 

Skilful mahouts earn much extra money 
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by working vicious elephants. Ordinarily 
the pay is five or six rupees a month, but as 
much as fifteen rupees has been paid to a 
man who succeeded in inducing a vicious 
beast to do its daily work. In such cases it 
often happens that the elephant will refuse to 
assist the mahout to mount in the way herein- 
before shown. It then becomes necessary 
to mount the vicious one from the back of 
another elephant. 

Next is seen an elephant calling for letters 
at a post and telegraph office in one of the tea 
districts of Assam. The photo. was taken 
during the rainy season (July-September), 
when the roads become raging torrents. 

Hard-working elephants are as fond of a 
bit of sport as anyone, and the form of sport 
they love best‘is “running amok” in a quiet 
village. Often in the Lao States there will 
be a terrible commotion in a_ peaceful 
village ; a vicious or play- 
ful elephant is at large, 
tearing through rice-fields 
and plantations, and 
knocking down dwellings 
like nine-pins. The village 
fathers beat their tom- 


toms, and the uproar is 
great. So is the damage 
done, and the _brute’s 


owner has a pretty bill 
to pay, plus the value of 
the depredator himself, 
who probably has to be 
shot. 

Besides working and 
travelling elephants, there 
are also hunting ele- 
phants. When an exten- 
sive “ shoot ” is organized 
in India one of the very 
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first considerations is the elephants, on whose 
backs are placed the howdahs, or towers, 
wherefrom wealthy Britons take pot-shots at 
big game. Our next photo., which shows a 
hunting elephant bringing home the dead 
body of a tiger (shot in Assam), was taken 
by the Hon. Sydney Parker, to whom we 
are indebted for permission to reproduce it. 
Here are a couple of elephants supporting 
what is virtually a peripatetic theatre. At a 
recent wedding in the family of His High- 
ness the Maharajah of Mysore, a_ novel 
feature was introduced into the marriage 
procession. It consisted of a large platform, 
more than r2ft. square, supported by two 
large elephants. During the procession— 
which was by torchlight —the platform, 
gorgeously decorated, was occupied by a 
number of gaily dressed nautch girls, who 
daneed at intervals along the route. The 
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A TRAVELLING 


illuminated 
This 


whole “travelling ballet ” 
by means of dazzling Bengal lights. 
is said to have been the first time such 
an experiment with elephants has ever 
been tried, and it shows to what perfection 
these animals can be trained ; for had they 
shown the least disposition to go in different 
directions it would have been more than 
awkward for the corps de ballet avove. We 
are indebted for this interesting photo. to 
Mr. Chas. H. Payne, of Sefton Hall, West 
Cliff, Bournemouth. 

In Ceylon elephants may be seen acting as 
masons’ labourers. ‘The mason himself will 
have a huge block of stone ready, with 


was 
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mortar on top, when up comes the elephant 
with another big block. This the animal 
will lay carefully on the prepared stone ; and 
then, stepping back to see if it is straight, he 
will probably come again and give a dab 
here and a pull there, with tusk and trunk, 
until the block is perfectly in position. 

The last photo. reproduced shows the 
elephants of an Indian gun-battery saluting. 
The photo. was taken by a lady, who writes : 

“TI managed to secure this one morning as 
they were returning from drill. The officers 
in command asked me if I would like to see 
the elephants salute, and at the word of 
command up went all their trunks !” 
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SALUTING.” 























Save him! Aid him! O Madonna! 
Two are slain if he is slain ; 

Shield his life, and guard his honour, 
Let me not entreat in vain. 

Suddenly the brindled savage 
Tears and tosses up the sand ; 

Horns that rend and hoofs that ravage, 
How shall man your shock withstand ? 


TT is true that the picturesque 
but bloodthirsty bushranger no 
longer plys his pleasing craft 
in sunny New South Wales, 
and it is true also that the days 
=a of rapid fortune-making in 
gold-mining and land-booming would appear 
to have departed from its midst—but the 
man who affirms that there is no longer any 
romance in Australian life is, as debaters say, 
labouring under a palpable misapprehension. 
On the contrary, there still remains a good 
deal of romance in that great island of the 
South; but Colonials are a matter-of-fact 
people, and have a knack of taking their 
most picturesque and striking events in 
a calm and just-as-I-expected manner which 
makes incidents which would appear exciting 





to others seem tame to them. It takes 
more than a little to surprise Young 
Australia. 


The Riverstons of Warrimoo and Kursley 
Downs were a family that had passed through 
a good many ups and downs since old Tom 





By A. J. Dawson. 








Sweet Madonna, Maiden Mother, 
Thou hast saved him, and no other ; 
Now the tears I cannot smother, 

Tears of joy my vision blind ; 
Where thou sittest I am gazing, 
These glad, misty eyes upraising, 
I have pray’d, and I am praising, 

Bless thee ! bless thee ! Virgin, kind. 

A LEGEND OF MADRID. 


Riverston arrived in the colony in its very 
early days, and took his young wife to the 
Turon diggings. Old Tom was young then 

the younger son of a good old farming 
family in Hampshire—and before he finally 
acquired Warrimoo and Kursley Downs, he 
had made and lost at least two considerable 
fortunes. The two stations mentioned were 
splendid properties in the best part of the 
Murrumbidgee Valley, and when the old man 
died, his son, Harvey Riverston, who at the 
time had been for several years a Benedict, 
was looked upon as one of the warmest land- 
owners south of Sydney. Harvey Riverston’s 
two elder brothers had both died in the 
colony during their father’s life-time—one in 
a scuffle at the Hill End diggings, and the 
other in a raid by the blacks in Southern 
Queensland. So all the old man’s wealth was 
left to this one son, and if he wanted it 
to be increased, he could not well have left 
it in better hands. Harvey Riverston was 
not a broad-minded man, but he had three 
dearly cherished objects in life—the founding 
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of a powerful Colonial family, the accumula- 
tion of sheep and land, and the welfare of 
his two children, Dolly his only daughter, 
and Roderick his only son. 

When Dolly was nineteen and Roderick 
was fourteen years old, their father decided 
to have a resident tutor for the boy at 
Warrimoo—his home station. Accordingly, 
he advertised in the Sydney papers to the 
effect that he was prepared to pay a good 
salary to a really cultivated young man, of 
University education, who would content 
himself to live at Warrimoo and take young 
Roderick in hand. 

Now, just at this time, there happened to 
be in Sydney a young Englishman of good 
family, named Leslie Mansford. Mansford 
was an Oxford M.A. and a briefless barrister, 
whose health and finances had been equally 
poor in England, and who, eight months 
previous to this time, had taken his passage 
to Australia with a view of trying life in 
Sydney. He had been somewhat unfortunate 
since his arrival in that city, and on the 
morning when, sitting in his lodgings at 
Bondi, he read Harvey Riverston’s adver- 
tisement, his exchequer had reached a 
painfully low ebb. 

“By Gad!” he murmured, confidentially, 
to his coffee-pot; “why shouldn’t I turn 
tutor?” And as he thought it over, the 
question seemed a very reasonable one. 
True, it was not a brilliant prospect for a 
man who had been called to the Bar in 
England, but it meant a comfortable living 
with not very much work, and a climate that 
would probably put new life into him. He 
sat down at once and wrote a really artistic 
little application for the post, explaining his 
position and want of experience as a peda- 
gogue, but enlarging on his youth, energy, 
and college career. Harvey Riverston had 
quite sense enough to enable him to see the 
clean-bred manliness of the tone of this 
letter, and went up to the metropolis to 
interview the writer. He was pleased with 
Mansford’s gentlemanly appearance and 
general good form, and within a few hours of 
their first meeting, engaged him for a year at a 
salary which surprised the young Englishman 

it was very much more than many of his 
London friends could make at the Bar. 

A couple of days afterwards, all the 
barrister’s arrangements were completed, and 
he and his employer started off together for 
the Murrumbidgee. The journey to River- 
ston’s station was Mansford’s first experience 
of the country side of Australian life, and 
he was at once charmed and surprised by the 
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wonderful beauty of the rich rolling plains, 
and the hilly stretches of heavily timbered 
bush in southern New South Wales. It was 
close on sunset when he and Riverston drove 
up to the front of the twelve - foot - wide 
veranda which ran all round the homestead 
at Warrimoo, and very beautiful the place 
looked in the warm, mellow glow of evening 
which, in Australia, does duty for the twilight 
of the north. There was a fine sloping lawn 
in front of the house, and at the sides and 
back, flower- beds, vegetable garden, and 
shrubbery all mingled pleasantly together 
and faded gradually away into the smooth, 
open undulations of the home-paddock. 

Mansford had been leng enough in Aus- 
tralia to learn that all people who lived in 
the bush were not savages in moleskin and 
brown leather, but he was rather surprised 
when, after he had been introduced to Mrs. 
Riverston, her daughter, and young Roderick, 
a well-dressed maid-servant stepped up to 
the head of the house and murmured that 
the dressing-gong had rung before that gen- 
tleman’s arrival. When he walked into the 
pretty drawing-room, after half an hour spent 
in the bedroom and sitting-room which he 
was told were to be his, he found Mrs. 
Riverston and Dolly, both attired in tasteful 
evening dress, and waiting the appearance of 
Mr. Riverston. Mrs. Riverston was a large, 
pale woman, with flaccid blue eyes, and hair of 
the colour of hay. She was a woman who 
looked as though she never stood if there 
were a seat within walking distance, and in 
this respect her habit justified her appearance. 
Metaphorically and literally, Mrs. Riverston 
spent her life in a series of little rests, and 
exertion, physical or mental, was a thing she 
gently disliked, and would have loathed if 
she could have endured the strain of loathing 
anything. 

Dolly resembled her mother in one respect 

—she was fair as to hair and complexion. 
Otherwise they differed in appearance as 
widely as in character and _ disposition. 
Dolly’s windy-looking hair had far more gold 
than flax in it. Her blue eyes were of the 
tint that beautifies the cornflower; she was 
petite, active, and graceful, and the domi- 
nant expression of her fair face was bright, 
mischief-loving happiness. 

Mansford found that dinner at Warrimoo 
was a pleasant institution, and one that 
reminded him more vividly of his old home 
life than had any of his other experiences in 
Australia. Altogether his reflection when he 
retired at an early hour to his snug rooms, 
after spending a pleasant evening, which had 
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“WE FOUND MRS. RIVERSTON AND DOLLY WAITING THE APPEARANCE OF MR. RIVERSTON.” 


included a few bright songs from Dolly, a 
cigar with Mr. Riverston, and a little desul- 
tory chat with the lady of the house—his 
reflection, then, was that his life for the 
ensuing twelve months at all events would 
be a fairly happy one. As the period of 
‘his stay at Warrimoo wore on, and he was 
initiated into the mysteries of kangaroo 
drives, emu hunts, bush race-meetings, and 
all the other relaxations and pleasures of a 
large and prosperous station, he found his 
first impressions amply confirmed, and began 
to enjoy life as he had not enjoyed it since 
the earlier part of his Oxford days. 

Situated barely seven miles from Warrimoo 
was the homestead of an adjoining station, 
known as Yarrawarra, and owned by the 
Honourable George Matthews. Mr. George 
Matthews was a member of the Legislative 
Council in New South Wales, and a very 
prosperous squatter. He also owned a small 
gold-mine, near Goulburn, was a Justice of 
the Peace, and in every way a shining light 
on the Murrumbidgee. He had a son named 
Edward, aged twenty-three, and the dearest 
wish of his heart was that ‘this young man 
should marry Harvey Riverston’s Dolly, and 
thus unite two of the finest estates in the 
colony. Mr. Riverston, though perhaps 
hardly as enthusiastic in the matter as 
his neighbour, was still by no means 
averse to the match, and in fact he and the 
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Honourable George 
Matthews had talked 
it over and con- 
sidered it a settled 
event for years past. 
The only sign of a 
flaw that had so far 
appeared in this pro- 
ject was, what Mr. 
Matthews con- 
sidered the minor 
detail, that his son 
showed no _ inclina- 
tion towards Dolly 
Riverston, whilst 
that young lady 
treated him as 
though he were a 
rather stupid, but 
good-natured, 
schoolboy. 
Edward Mat- 
thews’s disposition 
had a good deal of 
the schoolboy in it. 


He was good- 
natured, dull of 


thought, fond of sport, and preternaturally 
weak-minded. His father called him Peace- 
at-any-price-Ned, and the young man’s own 
pet saying was, “Anything for a quiet 
life.” His father had told him, when he 
came of age, that he was expected to 
marry Dolly Riverston; and he had said 
whilst twisting the rowel of a spur in his 
hand, “Ah, Little Dolly Riverston, eh? All 
right, father! I suppose there’s no hurry?” 
He had been told that he could take his time 
in the matter, and, accordingly, whenever he 
chanced to meet the fair girl from Warrimon, 
he had paid her a lazy compliment, and had 
enjoyed being merrily laughed at for his 
pains. He did not see the good of hurrying ; 
though, had his father worried him and the 
girl yielded, he would have married her 
before breakfast any morning to avoid a fuss 
at dinner. Harvey Riverston was firm about 
one thing in connection with this matrimonial 
project of his and his friend’s, and that was 
that nothing by word or deed should be done 
to force his daughter’s inclinations. This 
being strictly adhered to on both sides, the 
bright, happy girl was left perfectly free 
and unconscious, and so in her good- 
humoured way made a casual friend of 
Edward Matthews—but nothing more. This 
was just as matters stood between the 
families when Leslie Mansford, briefless 
barrister and younger son of a good South 
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of England family, arrived at Warrimoo as 
tutor to Roderick. 

Mansford’s young pupil, Roderick River- 
ston, was a delicate boy and not over- 
burdened with brains, though warm-hearted, 
and naturally straightforward and honourable. 
The barrister was specially instructed not to 
over-work the lad, and was expected to spend 
a good deal of time in riding and driving 
with him, cultivating his taste for tennis and 
shooting, and otherwise assisting him to lead 
a healthful life. Mansford recognised that 
this was exactly the kind of thing most 
required for the benefit of his own con- 
stitution, and consequently, duty and inclina- 
tion with him pointed the same way—a com- 
bination of circumstances which would go a 
long way towards making a happy man of 
the veriest misanthrope alive. 

Now, prior to the arrival of a tutor at 
Warrimoo, Dolly Riverston had always been 
in the habit of sharing with her young 
brother all such sports and recreations as a 
healthy Australian girl can take part in—and 
they are many. Neither she nor her father 
saw any reason why Mansford’s presence 
should prevent her from continuing to ride, 
drive, and play tennis with Roderick, and if 
her easy-going mother had conceived any 
objection to the continuance of such cus- 
toms, she would certainly not have found 
herself equal to the strain of making her 
disapproval felt. ‘To be sure, the conven- 
tionalities of Australian life are neither so 
numerous nor so rigidly observed as are the 
mandates of Mrs. Grundy in England, and 
before the barrister had been many weeks 
established at Warrimoo, he found that he 
might look forward to having Dolly as a 
regular companion in his afternoon rides with 
her brother, anda pleasant opponent in the 
go-as-you- 
please style 
of tennis 
which was 
played at 
the home 
stead. Per 
haps had he 
served a few 
more years 
of appren- 
ticeship 
than he had 
done in the 
Oxford and 
London 
world of 
little dances 
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and pretty women, he would have foreseen 
at an earlier date the almost inevitable con- 
sequences of this charming but dangerous 
state of affairs. The boy invariably lagged 
behind in their bush rides, he was never 
without a book or a dog when they lounged 
about the shady lawn of the homestead after 
tennis; and had he been a match-making 
mamma with many seasons’ experience, and 
designs on Leslie Mansford’s single blessed- 
ness, he could not have done more than 
he did day by day towards ripening the 
growing intimacy between his sister and his 
tutor. Meanwhile, good, pale-blue Mrs. 
Riverston dozed the sunny days away in her 
morning-room, or on the wide veranda of 
Warrimoo, and her conscientious, plodding 
husband busied himself as usual with the 
multitudinous details of the management of 
Kursley Downs and his home-station, whilst 
quietly awaiting the joining by marriage of 


his estate with that of the Honourable 
George Matthews, among various other 


happy and natural developments. 

One afternoon, as the brother and sister 
were riding with Mansford through the 
beautifully wooded bush between the home- 
stead and the Murrumbidgee, a_ trifling 
incident occurred which caused the barrister 
more than one hour of serious thought later 
on. They were walking their horses along a 
shady bridle-track, when Dolly caught sight 
of a large and very beautifully marked 
carpet-snake, lying half under a log. “‘ Oh, 
Mr. Mansford!” she said at once; “if 


you would not very much mind the trouble 
of killing it, I should so like to have the 
skin of that carpet-snake to make a belt of! 
Would you mind ?” 









































At the moment when the question came, 
Mansford was allowing his eyes to rest 
admiringly on the girl’s graceful figure, as 
she rode by his side, and was idly thinking 
how much he would miss her bright, happy 
society if she or he were to leave Warrimoo. 
“Why, of course, Miss Riverston. You 
know I would do a great deal more than 
that to earn your thanks.” He reined in his 
horse as he spoke, and his eyes were fixed 
with an almost tender look on those of the 
girl, as he half unconsciously lowered his 
voice and bent towards her. 

He had not intended to make a tender 
remark. He was too sensible not to recog- 
nise the inappropriateness of it, and, indeed, 
the words he had said were little more than 
courtesy demanded ; but his thoughts at the 
moment of speaking had, without his know- 
ledge or desire, tinged the words he used 
with their sentiment, and as he jumped from 
his horse, he saw a wave of rich, deep colour 
spread itself over Dolly’s bright face. In an 
instant she had lowered her eyes, abashed, 
and he had turned on his heel and walked 
towards the fallen log. He killed the snake 
with very little difficulty, and the rest of the 
afternoon’s ride was so quiet, that Roderick 
was induced solemnly to express it as his 
opinion that they were all as “miserable as 
bandicoots.” As a matter of fact, neither 
Dolly nor Mansford felt in any way miserable, 
but the latter was more than a little disturbed 
and exercised in his mind, and Dolly felt 
strangely nervous and uneasy. 

When Mansford retired that night to the 
comfortable den which opened out of his 
bedroom, and which he used —well, as a 
sensible man does use a den, he thought 
seriously, over a number of protracted smokes, 
of the little event which had marked that 
afternoon’s ride as an epoch in the life at 
Warrimoo. The first and most positive con- 
clusion he arrived at was that he had weakly 
allowed himself to fall in love with the rich 
squatter’s daughter. Subsequently there came 
to him a medley of reflections—that he had 
been a fool; that he would leave the station ; 
that he regretted having come there ; that he 
would forget Dolly ; that he would marry her ; 
that he had proved himself unworthy a posi- 
tion of confidence, and that he was as good 
as “any confounded Colonial squatter-—rich 
or poor.” 

Perhaps the last thought left as strong an 
impression as any, but, in spite of this, the 
tutor for some time contemplated explaining 
the situation to the squatter, saying good-bye 
to the family, and returning to Sydney forth- 
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with. Then there rose in his mind a vision 
of lonely nights, and monotonous days of 
ill-luck in the metropolis of the colony, and 
side by side with this dull picture he saw in 
his dreamy fancy a long period of happy 
courtship in the beautiful surroundings of 
Warrimoo, with wedding favours, and 
marriage with the girl he had learnt to 
love, looming mistily visible in the dim 
perspective. 

At last, weary of the conflicting ideas that 
flitted restlessly through his mind, he threw 
open the French windows of his room—the 
homestead was all on one story — and 
stepped out over the veranda into the cool, 
refreshing air of the summer night. As he 
strolled across the lawn and past the main 
gable of the spreading, roomy house, he 
noticed a bright light shining from the 
window of a room which he knew to be 
Dolly’s. Seeing this at a time when his 
mind was full of thoughts of the girl and his 
love for her, and remembering that nearly 
three hours had passed since he had bidden 
her good-night, the presence of this light 
excited him strangely. He walked past 
the window and saw distinctly, reflected 
on its light blind, the figure of Dolly 
sitting with her head resting on both hands. 
For ten or twelve minutes he stood in perfect 
silence watching this figure, and during that 
time Dolly only moved once—simply to pass 
one hand quickly across her forehead. Then 
the tutor walked slowly back to his room, 
and went to bed. His mind was made up, 
and he intended to abide finally by the 
decision of those few minutes spent standing 
on the dewy lawn before the homestead. 

The next morning, pretty Dolly noticed 
with some nervousness that Mansford was 
rather more attentive and respectful to her 
than usual, and the girl was surprised to find 
that there was an expression in his kindly 
brown eyes that made her grow hot when 
she looked at him, as she had done on the 
previous afternoon in connection with the 
snake-skin episode. Mrs. Riverston remarked 
during breakfast, in her limp way, that Mr. 
Mansford was really growing quite a lady’s 
man, and would be dreadfully missed if he 
ever left Warrimoo. The good woman had 
not the remotest idea of her remark being 
an unfortunate one, and was not looking at 
Dolly as that young lady bent her head con- 
fusedly over her coffee-cup. Mr. Riverston 
looked rather sharply at her over the edge of 
the Riverina Advertiser, but made no remark 
as Mansford plunged energetically into the 
subject of sheep-breeding. 
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‘That morning Harvey Riverston left the 
station for his fortnightly trip of a couple of 
days’ duration to Kursley Downs, and the 
tutor was left, as a lover would understand 
the word, alone with Dolly. Roderick, of 
course, could always be disposed of, and 
Mrs. Riverston would be “ resting” as usual. 

During the earlier part of the day, the two 
did not see each other, but in the afternoon 
they met on the tennis-lawn with the tutor’s 
pupil. The sun proved too strong for tennis, 
however, and when Roderick wandered off 
towards the orchard at the rear of the home- 
stead, Mansford was left alone with Dolly on 
the shaded and shrub-sheltered side of the 
lawn. ‘The barrister led up to the subject 
nearest his heart in an awkward manner, for 
there were various aspects of the affair which 
embarrassed him more than a little. Dolly 
was nervous and uneasy, though she angrily 
confessed to herself that, as yet, she had no 
reason for being in this state. As Mansford 
approached nearer to a declaration, his love 
overcame his embarrassment, and he spoke 
both rapidly and with emphasis. 

“Dolly !”—the girl felt vaguely that this 
use of her Christian name was somewhat 
abrupt—-“ Dolly—you are the daughter of a 
very wealthy man, whilst I am simply a brief- 
less barrister, 
and came here 
as tutor to your 
brother because 
I could not 
make a living in 
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Sydney. You are, I suppose, an heiress, 
whilst I—well, I am nothing but a younger 
son, with no expectations. But, oh, Dolly! 
I love you more than a man can tell! 
You have made me love you, in_ these 
happy months since I came to Warrimoo ! 
Perhaps you think that—er—er—in my 
position here I have no right to talk to 
you in this way—and perhaps I haven't ; 
but I can’t help it, Dolly, for I love you! 
And I must tell you of that, and ask you, 
dear, if you could love, a little bit, a man 
who can only work with all his heart and 
soul to make you happy! Dolly, darling! 
Can you ?” 

He had been speaking very quickly and 
passionately, and had hardly seemed to 
notice the soft colour that had spread 
over Dolly’s face, even to her white neck, 
or the fact that her head had drooped, 
whilst he spoke, till he could have touched 
the glistening gold hair by bending his 
own head. He took her little hand from 
where it lay half hidden in the soft grass, 
and begged her to look at him. When she 
did look up, the softly murmured affirmative 













“HE TOOK HER LITTLE HAND AND BEGGED 
HER TO LOOK AT HIM.” 


which fell from her lips was all unnecessary, 
and fully explained by the bright look of 
happy love that shone out from her soft blue 
eyes. 


They agreed to say nothing to Mrs. 
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Riverston, but when the head of the house 
returned on the following day, Mansford 
walked into his study after lunch, and asked 
for a few minutes’ conversation. ‘ What, 
you don’t mean to say you want to leave 
Warrimoo, do you?” said the squatter, who 
had of late grown very friendly with the 
young barrister, and fond of his manly ways 
and bright conversation. “No,” said the 
younger man, pointedly; “I do certainly 
not want to leave Warrimoo, but ” And 
then he plunged into his subject, and, using his 
very best powers of eloquence and persuasion, 
pleaded his cause as he would have pleaded 
at the Bar, if he had had the opportunity, ex- 
ceedingly well. He told Riverston how he 
had grown to love Dolly, fully explained his 
own position in the world, and wound up 
with a passionate appeal to be allowed to pay 
his addresses to her ; mentioning as a mere 
aside that he had ascertained that she loved 
him. 

Despite the cleverness of the plea, Harvey 
Riverston was furious. He was a slow man 
in everything, difficult to rouse, and cautious 
ever; but here, at one blow, this young 
Englishman threatened to scatter to the 
winds one of the most cherished projects of 
his life—for he looked to his daughter’s 
making a good match, whoever she married 
—and to link the life of his child with that 
of a penniless man ! 

“Why, confound it, sir!” he blurted out ; 
“you ask leave to pay court to my daughter, 
and you have just had the impudence to tell 
me that you have spoken to her of your love, 
and induced her to say that she loved you ! 
You came to my house as a stranger, and I 
treated you as a guest; and now you turn 
round and fill my girl’s head with—with non- 
sense, sir! Of course, she does not know 
her own mind! What’s that you say? 
Reached the age of fiddle-sticks, sir! There, 
don’t say any more ; I beg you'll leave the 
room, sir!” 

So the barrister walked out of Riverston’s 
study, as he would have put it, rather “ badly 
left.” However, he had, of course, expected 
a scene, and guessed that the squatter would 
cool down somewhat in the course of the 
day. He found an opportunity of speaking 
for a few minutes to Dolly, to let her know 
the result of his interview; but as when 
dinner-time arrived he had heard no word from 
his employer, he decided to dine in his own 
room, and having done so, spent the evening 
alone. The next day Mr. Riverston did not 
appear at the breakfast-table, and Ma sford 


knew by the rigid silence maintained that 
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Mrs. Riverston had been told of the position 
of affairs. Late in the afternoon came a 
message to the effect that the squatter wished 
to see his son’s tutor. Mansford went at 
once to Riverston’s study, and was received 
without any preamble in this way :— 

“Good evening, Mr. Mansford! Take a 
chair, will you? You must excuse my rude- 
ness yesterday! I am older than you, and— 
er—I had thoughts: of other things in con- 
nection with marriage for my daughter. 
However, as you may have guessed, I have 
no dearer object in life than Dolly’s happiness 
and from all that I have been able to learn 
since I saw you yesterday, her happiness 
depends in a great measure on you !” 

Mansford smiled from relief, as he bowed 
his assent. 

“ Well, then, of course, comes the question 
of your position as a man intending to marry. 
Your character is one that I am quite content 
for my future son-in-law to have, but there 
must be something else. My daughter’s 
husband must have a position of some kind, 
you know, Mansford !” 

“Of course,” began Mansford, hastily ; 
“T hope in the practice of my profession, in 
this colony x 

“ Ah!” said the squatter ; “ that’s just the 
point! Do you think you can work in, eh ? 
However, that, after all, is aside from the 
main issue! What I want to tell you is this: 
It is clear to me that you love Dolly, and I 
believe she loves you. Very well! Now, I 
love my daughter, and want her to be happy. 
Consequently, I say, let her have the man 
she loves, but first insist that the said man 
proves his inclination and ability to win a 
position and comfort for both! Now, what 
I want you to understand is that I will not 
interfere with my daughter’s affections, but at 
the same time I expect you, before you carry 
the business any farther, to show me that you 
have in some way established yourself in life ! 
Does that seem fair and clear to you ?” 

Of course, Mansford agreed entirely with 
this very reasonable view of the situation, 
and the end of the discussion was that 
Harvey Riverston announced his intention of 
obtaining another ‘tutor for his son at once, 
and of exerting all the influence he possessed 
to assist the barrister in obtaining a foot- 
hold in his legitimate profession in Sydney. 
After this, Manstord enjoyed every freedom 
in his intercourse with Dolly, and, naturally, 
took full advantage of the happy turn events 
had taken. ‘The squatters daughter was 
happier than she had ever been before, even 
in her cloudless young life, and when at the 
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end of a fortnight spent in this way, a new 
tutor arrived, Leslie Mansford left Warrimoo 
with his heart full to the brim of pleasurable 
anticipations. He assured Dolly of the 
certainty of his soon being able to claim her 
hand, and so the pain of parting was robbed 
of most of its bitterness by bright hopes of 
future happiness. 


Within a few days Harvey Riverston 
joined the young barrister in Sydney, and 
the weight of his influence, as an old colonist 
and a wealthy landholder, apart from the 
many personal friendships of which he was 
able to take advantage, had the effect of 
giving his ex-tutor a very excellent start in 
his profession. He was called upon to 
appear in conjunction with one or two pro- 
minent legal men, and in a wonderfully short 
space of time his hands were as full of work 
as he could possibly wish them to be. The 
colony was in the very height of its prosperity, 
and Leslie Mansford was in a good position 
to take advantage of. the fact. His banking 
account grew in a manner that astonished 
and delighted him, and he worked with even 
more energy to hasten the arrival of the time 
he spoke so longingly of to Dolly. 

The life he led in Sydney—working night 
and day to keep level with the constantly 
increasing number of cases piaced in his 
hands—-began, at last, to tell somewhat upon 
his health. The riding and tennis of Warrimoo 
had given a fillip to his delicate constitution 
which supported him well under the strain 
he now put upon it, but, at the same time, 
he had to acknowledge to himself that his 
work was growing too much for him, and so 
decided to give himself the pleasure of a 
short run down to the home of his fance. 
His prospects more than justified this little 
break, and Harvey Riverston was delighted 
to see him, whilst Dolly, mingled with her 
pleasure at meeting her lover again, felt 
serious anxiety about his worn and _ over- 
worked appearance. 

Good, flabby Mrs. Riverston made one of 
the truest speeches of her life when she said 
that the barrister required “ rest,” and the 
whole family combined to make his visit 
a pleasant one. Needless to say, it was 
more than pleasant to him, and as he 
wandered with Dolly in the great, rolling 
paddocks that stretched their beautiful 
breadth round Warrimoo, or lounged the 
long afternvons away with her in the shade 
of the veranda, he felt that Fortune had 
been kind to him, and had set the lines 
of his life in very pleasant places. During 








this period his love for Dolly grew and 
strengthened, till it became more than ever 
the one and absorbing element of his life ; 
and in yielding up her pure, young heart as 
unreservedly as she did, the squatter’s 
daughter could see and feel that for it she 
gained the whole passionate love of Mans- 
ford’s nature. This visit soon came to an 
end, and after a farewell that kept every 
nerve of the barrister’s heart strung to its 
highest pitch for many hours, he took his 
departure for Sydney. 

Four days afterwards he broke down and 
was unable to take his place in the sittings of 
the Criminal Court, though he had several 
cases in hand that were to be heard there. 
He was able to move about, but could not 
speak in any tone above that of a whisper, 
and was suffering from utter exhaustion. He 
called in the medical man who had frequently 
attended on him in Sydney, and who was 
intimately acquainted with his family in 
England. This doctor had eased the barris- 
ter’s mother with great skill through the last 
stages of consumption, and Mansford had no 
hesitation in asking and accepting the man’s 
opinion on his own case. 

“Look here, doctor!” he said, earnestly, 
“T want the truth without any dressing. Tell 
me, like a good fellow, exactly how I stand!” 
The doctor looked long and thoughtfully 
at him after a searching examination, and 
finally said, “ Do you think you could bear 
bad or good news without painful excitement ? 
But, there! you can, I am certain you can, 
for I know the constitution of your family 
better than you yourself! God knows I am 
sorry enough to say it, but I do not think you 
can live another three months, and I am 
certain you cannot live six!” 

Mansford took the blow like a man, and 
having thanked the doctor and bowed him 
courteously out of his room, sat down and 
carefully loaded a revolver. 

This was at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
At two o'clock, when his - housekeeper 
knocked at his door to tell him that lunch 
was ready, he was still sitting in the same 
position with the revolver in his hand. As 
the sound of his housekeeper’s voice fell 
upon his ear, he sprang suddenly to his feet, 
and ejaculated the single word “ No!” Then 
he asked the woman to bring him a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit, and resuming his seat, 
carefully rolled the revolver up in paper, and 
flung it out of his window, far down amongst 
the shrubs at the back of the house. He 
drank his glass of sherry, and sat down to 
write to Dolly. 


























“‘HE WAS STILL SITTING IN THE SAME POSITION.” 


As a specimen of pure and manly bravery, 
the letter he wrote was worthy a place in the 
annals of a nation’s history. It was a long 
and detailed communication, but it con- 
tained not one single morbid word. It was 
absolutely final, in that it left no room for an 
answer, yet the only expression of sorrow it 
contained was for the girl who was to read it. 
It was almost cheery in parts, and gave the 
impression that the writer thought he was 
acting in his own best interests. It wound 
up as follows: “I have thought, my dearest 
Dolly, and am now convinced, that a final 
meeting would be a very painful thing to me, 
and might add to your natural regret. There- 
fore, dear, I make this letter my farewell, 
and want to assure you that my heartfelt wish 
is that you will meet with someone who will 
love and cherish you as I hoped to do, and 
with whom you may spend a long and happy 
life. Forgive me, dear, that I intruded on 
your life with my blind, unreasoning love and 
disregard of consequences. Forgive me this, 
and in new and happy love, forget gently-— 
I.n3L1E MANSFORD.” 

Less than a week afterwards, Mansford 
had arranged all his affairs in the colony, 
and was on his way to South Africa with a 
purely unselfish desire in his heart, to avoid 
dying in New South Wales, and thus possibly 
prolonging Dolly’s sorrow at losing her lover. 

On receipt of the barrister’s letter of fare- 
well, despite the fact that it was worded in 
such a way as to make Mansford’s conduct 
appear self-interested, Dolly, after hours of 
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prostration, wrote a long 
and loving letter, begging 
him to come to War- 
rimoo. “ Here, darling,” 
she said, “ we can nurse 
and watch over you ; and 
though you say you think 
my presence would aggra- 
vate. your pain and in- 
crease your illness, I 
cannot but believe that 
we could do more to cure 
you than anyone else.” 
This letter was not 
answered, for the simple 
reason that the barrister 
never received it. He 
had not posted his fare- 
well till two days before 
leaving Sydney, hoping 
that, from her inability 
to write or hear from him, 
Dolly would the sooner 
forget him. Then Harvey 
Riverston, who himself was touched to 
the heart by the pathetic nature of this 
news from the barrister, went to Sydney with 
his daughter, and interviewed Mansford’s 
doctor. What he told them served to make 
their loss the more keenly felt, because it raised 
poor Leslie Mansford to the position of a hero 
in their eyes. It told them that when he 
had written to Dolly he had known that he 
could not live more than a few months, and 
this was something his letter had not told 
them. 

“T am afraid he will never reach Africa !” 
said the doctor. ‘ But if he does, he cannot 
under any circumstanees live more than two 
or three months after landing!” So the 
Riverstons went home again, and Dolly 
nursed her sore heart as best she might at 
Warrimoo. 

Poor girl! Her first passionate grief soon 
wore off; but it left her simply without 
pleasure in life. She never wept or com- 
plained, but her appetite failed, her heart was 
sick and weary, and nothing served to rouse 
her. Then her father determined to make a 
strong effort to take his cherished daughter 
out of herself, as it were, and to give her 
some new interest in the life that had become 
a burden to her. “ Dolly, darling,” he said, 
one afternoon, as they sat on the veranda at 
Warrimoo together, “ Dolly, do you love your 
father well enough to make a certain effort 
which will give him great happiness ? ” 
“Yes, father!” she said, listlessly. 

“T want you to marry Edward Matthews 
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The girl threw both arms round his neck, 
as she said, with a sob, “ So soon, father !” 

Riverston was surprised and delighted to 
meet with a trifling objection as to time, 
where he had expected far more serious 
resistance. ‘“‘ My dear,” he said, “I have 
felt our loss as keenly as any father could, 
and Heaven knows I feel the sorrow it has 
put into your young heart! But I remember 
that at this time we practically know that 
Leslie—we practically know that he is at 
rest. You are simply wasting away, my child, 
for want of some interest in your life, and 
Edward Matthews loves you, and would, I 
am sure, make you a good husband.” 

Riverston was painfully astonished at the 
indifference with which Dolly said she would 
do anything to please her father, and if he 
wished it would marry young Matthews. 
However, he believed that his project was a 
good one, and that the new element that 
marriage would bring into her life would 
serve to rouse her from this apathetic sad- 
ness. ‘The fact was that Dolly did not give 
herself a thought in the matter at all. Hers 
had proved itself a nature not strong enough 
to bear, and readily recover from, so great a 
sorrow as that which she had experienced ; 
and what happened to herself, now that the 
light had gone out of her life, seemed to her 
a matter of supreme indifference. She could 
see the pain that her condition gave to her 
father, and was prepared to make sacrifice of 
her own feelings and inclinations, if by so 
doing she could in any way lessen that pain. 

Young Matthews really liked and admired 
her, and although this feeling of his was 
certainly not love, his will was as putty in his 
father’s hands, and he promptly complied 
with that gentleman’s instructions in the 
matter of pressing his suit for Dolly River- 
ston’s hand. Both parents did all in their 
power to hasten on the match, and shortly 
after young Matthews had proposed and 
been accepted, the marriage was arranged to 
take place on a certain day within the month. 

At last the wedding-day arrived. Acting 
in accordance with his own feelings in the 
matter, and from a desire not to jar more 
than was necessary upon Dolly's saddened 
nature, Matthews had carefully abstained 
from any demonstrative display of affection 
during his brief engagement, and when their 
wedding-day dawned upon them, these two 
were no closer to each other in their hearts 
than before the squatter’s son had made his 
proposal. 

The ceremony was to take place at 
Warrimoo shortly before noon, and at ten 


o'clock Dolly was sobbing in her room, and 
could not be comforted. ‘Oh, father,” she 
said, to Harvey Riverston, “I feel that per- 
haps he is alive and I am false to him in this 
marriage! I feel as though I were his wife 
—or widow, and I ” Poor Dolly! It 
was hard for her to bear up as the time drew 
near. However, the simple, true - hearted 
girl thought of her father’s pain, and at last, 
with an immense effort, composed herself to 
meet the bridegroom. It was to be a very 
quiet affair ; and when the clergyman arrived 
at Warrimoo, the only persons standing wait- 
ing to receive him were the Hon. George 
Matthews, the bridegroom, and the River- 
stons, with, perhaps, four relatives of both 
families. As they stood there on the broad, 
irregular-shaped veranda where she had so 
often sat listening to Mansford’s voice in the 
old days, Dolly felt her heart very sore 
within her, and so sharp was the pain of it 
all that she almost feared she could not face 
the ceremony that was so near at hand. But 
there were these few visitors to be talked to; 
and the habit of courtesy causing her to 
exert every nerve in her body to maintain a 
show of composure, really saved her from 
breaking down. 

Suddenly, as they stood in a cluster look- 
ing out over the undulating surface of 
Warrimoo home-paddock, and waiting for an 
adjournment to be made to the house, some- 
one broke an awkward pause by exclaiming : 
“ Halloa! here’s a late visitor coming over 
the long ridge. Look! By Jove! how he’s 
travelling!” Dolly felt her heart stop beat- 
ing with a mad anticipation of she knew 
not what, that positively sickened in_ its 
intensity. She sank breathless on to a seat, 
whilst the whole party craned their necks, 
and tip-toed on the veranda’s edge to catch 
a glimpse of the late arrival as his horse flew 
down the far side of the valley which 
separated the home-paddock from the plains 
beyond. 

There was, after all, nothing véry startling 
in the sight, but the air of Warrimoo seemed 
full of strange, nervous expectancy, and there 
was a dead silence in the party on the 
veranda as they waited for the horseman to 
re-appear on the crest of the little hill. The 
air was still, and the total absence of 
sound all round most oppressive. Roderick 
Riverston coughed, and the sound of his 
cough seemed to shake the roof of the 
veranda. Very faintly, and far away, Dolly 
could hear the approaching horse’s feet, 
thudding on the soft earth. She could bear 
the silent strain no longer, and rising, walked 





















tremblingly to the edge of the veranda and 
leaned against a post. 

Then the horse’s ears appeared over the 
crest of the low ridge, and everyone could 
see that the animal was being madly galloped 
over the short grass. Its rider sat crouched 
in the saddle like a jockey, and a soft felt 
hat was jammed over his forehead. Who 
could he be? Nearer the flying horse came 
and nearer, till the party on the veranda 
could almost hear its short, quick gasps for 
breath, and see its red, staring eyes. Then 
the horseman entered the long stretch of 
young timber and shrubs which skirted the 
lawn on its eastern side. Crash! They 
could hear the horse’s iron heels “ clip” the 
top of the hidden boundary fence, and, later, 
the snapping of little branches and the tear- 
ing of leaves, as the beast thundered through 
the shrubbery. 

Acting silently, and with one accord, the 
party stepped forward on to the lawn as 
horse and rider came flying out into the 
open ground before the house. Someone 
gave a scream—the horse was thrown with 
cruel suddenness on to its haunches—and 
Leslie Mansford rolled out of the saddle and 
on to the grass, by the side of an animal that 
was dying. 

His return to Warrimoo under any circum- 
stances was a striking and dramatic incident, 
but on that day of all others, and in that 
manner — weil, even the easy-going Australians 
who extended ready hands to help him to his 
feet were startled out of all show of com- 
posure. Mansford literally could not speak 
for some little time, and Dolly was in a dead 
faint on the veranda, but when she regained 
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*“*“SHE SANK BREATHLESS ON TO A SEAT. 


consciousness she was in his arms, and every- 
one who saw the whole woman’s inner nature 
shining out of her blue eyes when they were 
opened, knew that one tender heart had 
that day been saved from breaking. 

An hour afterwards, when everyone had 
been given an opportunity to regain their 
composure, and Leslie Mansford had spent 
some little time in Harvey Riverston’s bed- 
room, the party assembled in the big drawing- 
room, and the man whom to his hearers 
seemed to have returned from the grave 
made a little speech. It is not fitting that all 
he said, or all Dolly said, should be re- 
produced here, because—the barrister had 
ridden twenty-four miles at the gallop that 
morning, and had just returned from the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death to a happiness 
that was hardly gained, and that overwhelmed 
his great, loving heart. And for Dolly! 
Well, Dolly was a pure-hearted girl, and the 
man she loved with all her soul had just been 
restored to her from death—so it seemed 
when she was on the verge of marrying 
another man to please her father. 

He told them how the Sydney doctor had 
been blinded by his knowledge of the 
hereditary consumption in the Mansford 
family. How he—Mansford—had landed 
in South Africa at death’s very door, and how 
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for months he had lain and tossed in inter- 
mittent delirium, and babbled of his lost 
love. How he had been startled in his 
earliest convalescence to learn that he had 
never suffered from consumption, but only 
acute inflammation of the lungs, aggravated 
by nervous collapse, and by certain organic 
weaknesses. How he had very slowly and 
gradually become convinced that he suffered 
from no incurable and hereditary disease, and 
how, from that moment, he had _ rallied 
until he was strong enough to be able 
to bear being carried aboard a ship bound for 
Australia. He told them, as they all sat 
round him drinking in the strange story with 
sympathetic looks and murmurs of interest, 
of how he feared at first to write to Dolly, 
lest his apparent recovery should prove a 
delusion, and how afterwards he had deter- 
mined to announce that recovery in person, 
when no mistakes couid be made. He ex- 
plained how in Narrandera, that very morn- 
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ing, he had heard for the first time of the 
marriage that was to be celebrated at Warri- 
moo—* And Dolly, and my good friends,” he 


said, looking round the room with his 
kindly, expectant brown eyes, “can’t you 
guess how cold my heart turned, and 


why I galloped that poor horse to death? 
Ah! But good people, I want you all to 
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hear me! You know who I an, and all 
that has happened to me. I have spoken 
no word of love to Dolly here since 
I returned, and I have said nothing to 
my friend, Mr. Edward Matthews! Now, 
before you all, I want to ask Dolly a 
question !” 

He cleared his throat, and a tremor of 
sympathy ran round the room. “Dolly! 
Dolly! Shal! I go away from Warrimoo, or 
shall I stay?” Just for one breathless half 
moment the ticking of the clock could be 
heard as they stared at him in silence, and 
then, without looking at each other, three 
persons stepped up to him with hands out- 
stretched, and three different voices blended 
in pronouncing the word “ Stay ”—Harvey 
Riverston, Dolly Riverston, and Edward 
Matthews ! 


Well, they were married a few weeks after- 
wards, and Mrs. Dolly Mansford is rather 
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touchy now about allowing her husband to 
leave her for more than a few hours at a time. 
But it was the personal knowledge of these 
few incidents in the life of one quiet family 
that led me to remark, in the opening lines of 
this little story, that romance did not quite 
die out of the land of the Southern Cross 
with the hanging of the last bushranger. 




















From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 


XXXVI. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


IT is a striking coincidence in 
two careers passed on severed 
continents that, after a lapse of a 
hundred years, they should find 
a common stage in a Parliamentary inquiry 
at Westminster. The South African Com- 
mittee, which actually, if not ostensibly, sat 
to try Cecil Rhodes, were located in a room 
off Westminster Hall. Warren Hastings, 
impeached before the House of Lords of 
high crimes and misdemeanours, alleged to 
have been committed during his Governor- 
Generalship in India, had much more space 
allotted to the splendid 
scene of which he was 
the chief figure. 

The stage on which 
Warren Hastings 
loomed large was, 
Macaulay writes, “the 
great hall of William , 
Rufus, the hall which 
had resounded with 
acclamations at the in- 
auguration of thirty 
kings, the hall which 
had witnessed the just 
sentence of Bacon and 
the just absolution of 
Somers, the hall where 
the eloquence of Straf- 
ford had for a moment 
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Charles had confronted 
the High Court of 
Justice with the placid courage which has 
half redeemed his fame.” 

The proceedings in connection with the 
investigation of the charges against the man 
who, in some respects, with limited oppor- 
tunities, is the Warren Hastings of Africa, 
were strictly business-like. Here were no 
“peers robed in gold, scarlet, and ermine, 
marshalled by the herald under Garter King 
at Arms.” No tall lines of Grenadiers 
guarded the way to Westminster Hall. No 
need to keep the streets clear by troops of 
jangling cavalry. The ultimate extreme in 
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of Justice are closely akin to first nights at 
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the Lyceum. Celebrities of both sexes flock 
to the scene, eager for the new excitement. 
It was thus when Dr. Jameson made his first 
appearance at Bow Street Police Court. 
Possibly profiting by experience then gained, 
the South African Committee resolved to 
exclude the general public. There being no 
appeal from this decision, there was no 
blocking of the approaches to the Committee- 
room. During the most 
exciting phases of the 
inquiry, the pigeons in 
Palace Yard placidly 
pursued their quest for 
stray grain. Within the 
chamber there pre- 
vailed a business air of 
studious simplicity. 
When Warren Hastings 
was tried in Westminster 
Hall, the grey old walls 
were hung with scarlet. 
For all decoration, the 
bare walls of the South 
Africa Committee-room 
were hung with a gigan- 


so tic map of Africa 





, A little 
PAINTING 
Aaa more than 
THE MAP J vea 
hi oon wo years 


ago I chan- 
ced to be a guest at 
Groote Schuur, Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes’s much- 
loved Dutch house on the out-skirts of Cape 
Town, which did not long survive the 
temporary downfall of its master, accomplish- 
ing in some way an act of suttee. Musing 
over a map of Africa, with its patches of green 
rounding off Portuguese territory, its orange 
indicating German possession, its mauve 
marking where the French flag flies, its 
yellow colouring the Congo Free State under 
the Protectorate of Belgium, its wedge of 
light green thrust into Cape Colony showing 
where the Boers stand, its great splashes 
of red, England’s mark on the map— 
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MR. RHODES AND THE MAP. 


Mr. Rhodes, placing a finger on Cape Town 
and moving it with rapid sweep to the extreme 


north of the 
continent, said, 
“T want to paint 
the map red 
from here to 
there.” 

In the great map 
on the wall of the 
Committee-room 
the work thus far 
accom plished 
prominently 
shows. Mr. 
Rhodes, as he sat 
waiting the arrival 
of his judges on 
the opening day 
of the inquiry, 
frequently rested 
his eyes with 
proud content on 
the map. He 
may, as he ad- 
mitted in reply to 
one of Sir William 
Harcourt’s ques- 
tions, have been 
“morally cul- 
pable.” But there 
was Rhodesia. 
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It is curious, 
observing fur- 
ther points of 
resemblance 
between the two great 
State trials, to note how 
circumstances vary after 
the lapse of a century. 
‘There were peers at both. 
But whilst, when Warren 
Hastings was tried, their 
lordships arrived robed in 
gold and ermine, mar- 
shalled by the heralds 
under Garter King at 
Arms, when Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes was examined, 
noble lords dropped in 


PRINCE 
AND PEERS 
IN MUFTI. 


in ordinary morning dress, thankful 
to find room to sit with humbler 
folk. “ Last of all,” writes Macaulay, 
in his famous description already 
quoted, “ came the Prince of Wales, 
conspicuous by his fine person and noble 
bearing.” 

The Prince of Wales was present on the 


opening days of the proceedings before the 


“yh 4 i} i} 
ONT 
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ENTER THE COMMITTEE. 





South African Committee. But he drove 
down in his private brougham, walked in 


unannounced, 
unattended, and, 
like the rest of 
the community, 
was kept waiting 
three-quarters of 
an hour whilst 
the Committee, 
deliberating in a 
private room, 
considered how 
they should dis- 
pose of three or 
four ladies who, 
in calm defiance 
of prohibition, 
had - secured en- 
trance to the 
Committee-room 
and, dressed all in 
their best, beam- 
ingly awaited the 
commencement 
of business. 

The procession 
of the Commit- 
tee, headed by 
Sir William Har- 
court, marching 
to seat them- 

















selves at the table, brushed past the 
Heir-Apparent without the courtly acknow- 
ledgment of his presence, perhaps’ never 
before omitted. It was a small matter, but 
strikingly indicative of the marble-like 
austerity of the proceedings, devoid from 
first to last of the pomp and circumstance 
attendant upon the scene Macaulay delighted 
to paint. 

There is another parallel of 


WARREN . ; 
so modern times to be found in 
HASTINGS AND ,,, Reet Te 
ciate Warren Hastings’s Parliamen- 
parame sare tary experience and that of a 
a famous man belonging to the 
PARNELL. 61N§ 


end of this century. Just a 
quarter of a century after Hastings stood at 
the bar in Westminster Hall upon charges 
which, if proved, might have cost him his 
life, certainly his liberty, he again appeared 
on the Parliamentary scene. 
In the year 1813 the Charter 
of the East India Company 
came up for renewal. It was 
decided to examine witnesses 
at the bar of the House of 
Commons, and Warren Hast- 
ings, who since his acquittal 
had lived in retirement, was 
summoned to attend. 

The object of the bitter 
resentment of yester-year pre- 
senting himself in obedience 
to the summons, the Commons 
received him with acclamation. 
When, after giving his evidence 
he ‘retired, members rose ez 
masse, bared their heads, and 
remained standing till his figure 
disappeared through the door- 
way. 

Seventy - six years 

PARNELL’s later, as far as 1 know with no 
APOGEE. parallel instance in the mean- 
while, a similar honour was done 

to another man. None present in the House 
of Commons on a night in the early spring 
of 1889 will forget one of the most 
dramatic scenes ever witnessed on this stage 
of illimitable possibilities. ‘The House had 
been engaged for five nights in debate on an 
amendment to the Address challenging the 
Irish policy of the Government. Mr. 
Parnell, engaged in attendance on _ the 
Commission associated with his name, had 
been long absent from his place below 
the gangway. It was rumoured that he 
was coming to-day. The town. still 
throbbed with excitement of the news 


fom Madrid. On the previous Monday 
fol. xiii.—73. 
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MR. PARNELL RISES. 
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Pigott, the mainstay of the charges against 
Mr. Parnell, breaking down under the 
masterly - cross-examination of Sir Charles 
Russell, fled. On this 1st of March came 
news that he had finished his career with a 
pistol-shot. 

The incident served to intensify the sym- 
pathy with the man against whom Pigott 
had deliberately plotted. The _ sitting 
wore on towards midnight, and _ still 
Parnell did not come. It was so much his 
usual manner to avoid anything like fulfil- 
ment of expectation, to stay away when he 
was expected, to turn up when no one was 
looking for him, that members came to the 
conclusion he would not be seen. 

Suddenly, just after eleven o’clock, a sharp 
ringing cheer from the Irish members drew 
all eyes in the direction of theircamp. There 
was Mr. Parnell, standing in 
the modest place he affected, 
half way down the second 
bench below the gangway. He 
had entered quietly, unnoticed. 

Mr. Asquith, who was at 
the moment on his legs, having 
made an end of speaking, the 
Irish Leader proposed to con- 
tinue the debate. His fol 
lowers, growing in excitement, 
leaped up, waving their hats. 
English members below and 
above the gangway followed 
their example. Mr. Gladstone, 
turning round and observing 
Parnell in his place, rose to 
his feet, an example instantly 
followed by all but one of his 
colleagues on the Front Bench. 

Thus, for some moments, 

they stood, as if they were in 
presence of Royalty. Whereas it was only 
the uncrowned King of Ireland who had 
returned to his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, after triumphant passage through a 
terrible ordeal. 
One short year later, Mr. Parnell, 
sitting in the very place whence 
he had risen to front that memor- 
able scene, sadly recalled it. Once the arbiter 
between the two great parties in English 
politics, he was now disgraced and impotent. 
Twelve months earlier the autocratic leader 
of a united party, to-day there were none to 
do him reverence. 

It was characteristic of the stern, unbend- 
ing nature of the man that during the brief 
time he remained in the House after his fall 
he took a course specially calculated to mark 


NADIR. 
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its abyssmal depths. The large majority of 
his former following who had broken away 
from him after the scuffle in Committee-room 
No. 15, retained their old places on the 
benches below the 
gangway. Parnelland 
the faithful few who 
stood by him might 
conveniently have 
found a place, as 
the Redmondites 
have since done, on 
the bench behind. 
To retire would be 
to admit the power 
« ° “gutter sparrows ” 
to depose the eagle. 
There was a certain 
place on the second 


bench below the 
gangway where he 
had sat whilst he 


enjoyed Sultanic 
honours amongst 
the Irish members. There was nothing 
changed in him. Only they were faithless. 
So, night after night, he took his old seat 
in the centre of the camp of the enemy—the 
bitterest of_ all enemies, the estranged friend. 
With Mr. Tim Healy on one side and Mr.. 
Sexton on the other, he sat by the hour in 
haughty silence, ignoring their existence as 
utterly as if they had been stocks and stones. 
This particular parallel with the 
A SOLITARY Parliamentary history of Warren 
FIGURE. Hastings is carried out in a 
minute and interesting particular. 
It was not everyone who in the House of 
Commons of more than sixty years ago rose 
to their feet to do honour 
to the great pro-Consul. 
One or two of the managers 
of the impeachment were 
present. Macaulay writes : 
“They sat in the same 
seats they had occupied 
when they had been 
thanked for the services 
rendered in Westminster 
Hall. These gentlemen 
were not disposed to admit 
that they had employed 
several of the best years 
of their lives in perse- 
cuting an innocent man. 
They accordingly kept 
their seats, and pulled their 
hats over their brows.” 
At the time when Parnell 
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AN UNCOMFORTABLE POSITION, 





WITH HAT TILTED OVER BROW. 


returned to his Parliamentary duties, whilst 
echo of Pigott’s pistol-shot still sounded 
through the streets of London, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s colleagues, seceding from his leader- 
ship on the question 
of Home Rule, had 
not taken the final 
step of going over 
to the Tory camp. 
As ex-Ministers they 
still claimed the 
right of places on 
the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench. Thus 
it came to pass that 
when Mr. Gladstone 
and his Home Rule 
colleagues rose to 
do honour to the 
man who, in con- 
junction with his 
cause, had cost the 
Liberal Party so 
much, and ‘was in 
the near future to cost them everything, one 
figure remained stubbornly seated at the 
gangway end of the bench, with hat tilted 
over his brow. 
It was Lord Hartington. 
Sir Henry Edwards, who did not 


AN 
oaparris live long enough to see this 
vasa, year’s daffodils — 
MEMBER. 


daftodils 
That come before the swallow dares— 

was type of a Parliament man almost extinct. 
It is thirty years next month since he entered 
the House of Commons as member for 
Weymouth. He was just in time to witness 
Mr. Disraeli’s historic gyrations on the 
platform of Parliamentary 
reform. He remained 
member for Weymouth till 
another Reform Bill swept 
the little borough into the 
limbo where linger the 
ghosts of Gatton and Old 
Sarum. There were just 
under seventeen hundred 
voters on the register. 
Every man of them knew 
the warm pressure of 
Henry Edwards’s hand. 
Not a poor wife in the 
circle that had not bene- 
fited by his blankets. As 
for the children, some for 
the first time in their little 
lives, as they munched 
his cake and sucked his 






































SIR HPNRY EDWARDS AND HIS STATUE. 


“ goodies,” realized how kind a phenomenon 


a father might be. 


Unlike other members whose connection 
with a constituency is peremptorily severed, 
Henry Edwards to the last kept up his 


ee a 
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story of strolling through Weymouth on 
a moonlight night and coming upon 
Henry Edwards walking round and about 
the statue, observing its effect from 
varying distances. But Edwards was 
accustomed to being chaffed by his 
friends, and as it was always done good- 
humouredly, with display of real personal 
liking, he suffered with a smile. 

He made a considerable fortune during 
the Crimean War, the result of a lucky 
consignment of linseed. Whence the 
style of “ Linseed Edwards ” under which 
he was known amid ancient House of 
Commons’ smoking-room coteries. It 
would not have been difficult for him 
to find a seat elsewhere after Weymouth 
was absorbed in the county. But his 
faithful heart could not woo another 
constituency. He and Weymouth were 
a sort of political Darby and Joan. When 
the ruthless hand of the reformer severed 
the union, he to the end of his days 
remained a Parliamentary widower. 

At the Reform Club and elsewhere 
he retained many of the friendships and 
acquaintances made in the House of 
Commons. He aimed at winning the 


distinction of 4 véritable Amphitryon, / Am- 


phitryon ou [on dine. He was justly proud 


of his cheerful little dinners in Berkeley 
Square. In their composition W. S. Gilbert's 
idea of a perfect dinner was realized, the 


friendly relations with Weymouth. As surely company on the chairs being selected with 


as the name of Calais was 
seared on the heart of Queen 
Elizabeth, so, if search were 
made, Weymouth would be 
found written on the heart 
cf Henry Edwards. As regu- 
larly as Christmas came 
round the aged poor of the 
disfranchised borough ban- 
queted upon his_ bounty. 
Weymouth was not ungrate- 
ful, setting up his statue in her 
most public place. Edmund 
Yates, a very old friend, was 
the originator of the fable 
that the principal contributor 
to the statue fund was Henry 
i-dwards himself. 

“A good, kind man,” Yates 
used to say, “not letting his 
left hand know what his 
right hand did. He gave 
the money secretly, and 
blushed to find it a statue.” 

Yates had a circumstantial 





SIR HENRY EDWARDS ON A TRIAL TRIP. 





skill and care equal to those 
bestowed upon the viands 
and the wine on the table. 
Another scene on which 
Henry Edwards was found 
at great advantage was a trial 
trip of the P. and O.’s ever- 
increasing, ever - improving 
fleet. It was an ominous 
sign that, when the /ndia set 
forth on her trial trip last 
August, he was obliged to 
decline the invitation sent to 
him by his old friend Sir 
Thomas Sutherland. I sup- 
pose it was the first he had 
missed for twenty years. At 
other times he was sure to be 
found among the company. 
It was delightful to see him 
when the seas were calm, 
pacing the snowy deck in a 
natty serge suit suggestive 
of the trained yachtsman, 
his peaked cap cocked a 
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little to one side so that he might keep his 
win’ard eye on the offing. 

A kindly soul, withal shrewd-headed, he 
lived a fortunate life and died a happy death. 
For as the newspaper report hath it, “‘ he died 
in his sleep.” 

A paragraph has been going the 


HATS 
sat rounds to the effect that at a 
meeting of the Kildare Archzeo 
HEADS. “ft 
logical Society a hat worn by 
Daniel O’Connell 


was exhibited. There 
was no mistake 
about the article, 
for O'Connell, 
mindful of the com- 
pany he occasion 
ally frequented, had 
written his name 
inside. ‘That seems 
to have been a 
supererogatory pre- 
caution, for the hat 
was so large it 
would have been 
useful to but few 
of O’Connell’s con 
temporaries. The 
chairman putting it 
on partially disap- 
peared from view of 
the alarmed audi- 
ence, the rim of the 
hat coming down to 
his chin. 

It is stated that “the width of the hat was 
8 in. ; its longer diameter roin.” 

I have garnered some particulars of the 
sizes of the heads of eminent men, but have 
come upon nothing so big as this. Mr. 
Gladstone requires a hat of the size of 738, 
exactly Lord Macaulay’s measurement. Lord 
Beaconsfield wore a hat of 7 inches, an 
undesigned but characteristically courtly 
imitation of the Prince of Wales, whose 
hat is of the same size. Charles Dickens, 
the late Lord Selborne, and Mr. John Bright 
wore hats 7% size. The late Earl Russell 
wanted an eighth more. Charles Dickens’s 
hat would have been too small for Thackeray 
by half an inch. Louis Philippe and, strange 
conjunction, M. Julien wore hats of 734. An 
illustrious man of recent times who took the 
smallest hat on my list was Dean Stanley, 


for whom 6% sufficed. For his friend 
Dr. Thompson, Archbishop of York, a 
hat of full eight inches diameter was 


necessary. 
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TRYING ON O'CONNELL’S HAT. 
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Dean Stanley’s hat, compara- 
tively small as it was, on one 
occasion held more than his 
head. There still lingers round 
St. Margaret’s Church echoes 
of a story, told about a sermon preached 
by the Dean to a morning congregation, 
including the accustomed leavening of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. When 
the service was over, the Dean, evidently 
much pleased, re- 
marked to his wife 
on the exceeding 
close attention the 
congregation had 
paid him. 

“T don’t wonder 
at it, my dear,” she 
said, “ when one of 
your gloves was all 
the time on the top 
of your head.” 

The Dean was 
habitually immobile 
in the pulpit, and 
accustomed to walk 


A 
SINGULAR 
PULPIT 
ATTRACTION, 


SS 


14) 


1 there with steady 
\: step. Removing his 


LH 


hat before entering, 
of his gloves there 
stored one rested on 
the top of his head, 
and remained 
through his dis- 
course. 

At least, that is the story told in ordinarily 
reputable Parliamentary circles. 
The following letter addressed to 


CEA 


1 


THE 
: me by Miss Reardon is about as 
LATE MR. 
aaannen complete as denial can be made :- 
=e ~? — * My father was not a Conser- 


vative, and never a follower of 
Lord Derby. The anecdote of his slipping off 
his boots and having to walk to the division, 
in his stockinged feet, is a pure invention. 
He never came forward in the Conservative 
interest. The Lord-Lieutenant of the day 
did not assist him in his candidature or in 
any shape or form, and he never came in 
contact with the then Viceroy.” 

I am exceedingly sorry if the linking of 
the story with the name of Mr. Reardon has 
given any of his relatives pain. It was told 
me by an old member of the House, who, 
as I understood him, was present on the 
occasion. The boot was, however, evidently 
on quite another leg, and my friend has 
confounded two personages. 























looked round, but only 
an old white hen was 
there, gaping wearily. 
As it gaped, wider 
and wider, I per- 
ceived that the head 
was growing fast, as 
it needs must, to 
accommodate the 
yawn. More, the 
yawn was becoming 
tenanted by a _ red 
tongue and a double 
row of teeth. I turned 
to draw the brown 
man’s attention to 
this extraordinary 
phenomenon, when I 
was startled by a 
sudden loud bark. 
I looked again at 
the white hen, and 
now distinctly saw it 
was a terrier. 

“This evolutionary 
breeding of yours 
operates uncommonly 
quickly sometimes,” I 


talking, 
uncommon 
elbow — a 
cluck- 
ing. I 








J 





HE brown gentleman was still 


when I heard an 


very uncommon 


clucking at my 





HWhostraled 


I]. 


remarked to my guide. 


white hen now ! 


J a Shepherd 


*“ Look at that old 


“What hen?” asked the brown person, 


contemptuously ; 





* PASSING THE DOCTOR.” 


“there are no hens here ! ” 


“But among the 
other poultry - “ 
I began, timidly, when 
he interrupted me. 

“ Poultry?” he 
demanded, with awful 
asperity ; “ what busi- 
ness has poultry at a 


dog show? ‘There ¢s 
no poultry !” 
The brown man 


terrified me so much, 
and the Egyptian 
coffee-pot that formed 
his head-dress shook 
so threateningly and 
steamed so much at 
the lid, that I resolved 
to accept all he said 
unquestioningly, and 
by all means to avoid 
ruffling his temper. 
Indeed, now that I 
looked about me. I 
found that he was 
right. I might have 
known it by the noise. 
Why does a dog at a 
show bark more in 
five minutes than he 
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aS 


* CALLED.’ 


does in five days in the 
seclusion of his native 
back-yard ? Perhaps it is 
because he knows it is a 
show, and takes it to be 
his duty to attract all the 
attention he possibly can ; 
especially as they are 
always the smallest dogs 
that bark the most. Cer- 
tainly I might have known 
it by the noise. What 
had I been thinking of all 
this time? There they 
were, from the St. Bernard 
and the Great Dane, with 
their occasional rumbling 
bay, to the tiny toy terrier, 
with his unceasing yap. 
Had I been merely dream- 
ing about poultry ? 

“Yes!” yelled the brown 


Yo 
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gentleman in my ear, though, in- 
deed, I had only been thinking, 
and how he managed to know . 
“ They’ve just been passing the 
doctor,” he said, in a less startling 
tone of voice. “Come and look 
round,” he went on. “Our system 
of evolutionary breeding is just as 
active with dogs as with other 
animals, but once we _ evolute 
animal nature as high as the dog, 
the dog seems to show a certain 
reluctance to get as human as 
one might wish. The fact is, 
dogs rather despise mere men and 
women, and the fuss made over 
them in such a place as this is 
enough to account for it. The 
people who are showing all these 
dogs are not their masters—they 
are simply their lackeys, valets, 
cooks, hair-dressers, sham- 
pooers, and bottle-washers. 
The St. Bernards will be 
going into the ring in a 
moment. See that anxious 
exhibitor there, with his dog 
and his brush? Is it a 
wonder that that dog — 
quite self-possessed himself 
—despises his fussy valet ? 
That dog is bored, and the 
bored naturally always feels 
superior to the bore. Better 
breed up the animals’ 
natural aptitude for the use 
of combs and curling-tongs. 
Then you will work up 
from the canine into the 
lady’s - maid, the barber, 
and other higher forms 
of animal life. The dogs 
will understand their posi- 
tion, and they won’t object 








2A Shepherd 


“* ONE GOOD CURL DESERVES ANOTHER.” 
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to take human shape. Just 
now the mistake is in mak- 
ing them fancy they’re fully 
evoluted already, and all the 
world are their slaves. In 
fact, so much do some dogs 
despise the human form, that 
they gratify their natural im- 
pulse to evolute into some- 
thing, by reverting to com- 
paratively low zoological forms 
-such as the sausage. Some 
do it involuntarily, as you 
may have heard, and by aid 
of the usual sausage machinery. 
But this is not legitimate evolu- 
tion, and in reality the dogs 
don’t like it, though the pork 
butcher’s customers may. The 
example of legitimate degener- 
ation into the sausage is 
afforded by the dachshund. 
He is getting a longer sausage 





ON SHOW. 
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1 every show, and if they don’t soon breed an 
; extra pair of legs in the middle, he'll wear 
himself in half against the ground. The 


dachshund 
already, and I am anxiously watching for his 


CHOW-CHOW.” 








“* DEVOLUTION.” 


a procession by himself 


** FOREIGN COMPETITION.” 


first police ‘prosecution for 
obstructing the traffic by try- 
ing to turn round. It’s certain 
to come sooner or later. If 
the police don’? interfere, con- 
tinual reinforcements of the 
sausage blood will repeatedly 
necessitate importations of the 
centipede strain to keep the 
sagging parts of the pageant 
from dragging in the mud; 
and in the end, the judge will 
have to run up and down 
beside the dachshund in a 
motor - car, to examine his 
points and count his legs. 
And the dachshund will have 
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to be rolled up ina 
coil before he can 
be put into his 
kennel, like a cable; 
and anybody who 
takes a dachshund 
out visiting, will be 
apt to find, on 
finally hauling him 
indoors, hand over 
hand, that consider- 
able lengths of the 
valuable cortége have 
been left behind, 
by reason of doors 
slamming half an 
hour or so after he 
had left ; with many 
other surprising ad- 
vantages too numer- 
ous to mention.” 
We stopped before 
a discontented-look 
ing bulldog. “ Yah, 
you're talking about 
evolution, ain't 
you?” asked the 
bulldog, sulkily. “I 


thought so; but I’ve done my little bit of 
evoluting, I have. Who's going to evolute 
with all this foreign competition goin’ on? 
Why, the show’s like a menagerie. 
with yer dachshunds and yer chow-chows 


and yergeneral Germany- 
made Chinese cheap 
labour, what’s a_ old- 
fashioned British work- 
man like me to do, eh? 
Why, it’s enough to break 
my jaw” (and he fad 
jaws) ‘‘to read the 
biessed catalogue. 
There’s Borzois, and 
Eskimos, and _ Schip 
perkes, and Danes, and 
Dingoes, and Mexicans, 
and Rampurs, and 
Japanese spaniels, and 
Sloughis, and _ Tibets, 
and Dogues de _ Bor- 
deaux—they can’t even 
spell ‘dog’ the right 
way now—and I don't 
know what else. And 
they are a pretty lot. too. 
That Mexican chap’s as 
bald as a bullet all over, 
barring a patch like a 
dilapidated stove-brush 








“ 


What 
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“* REFORMED.” 


SUCH A DAWG!” 


same all round. 





on top of his head. 
And he hasn’t the 
pluck to be a dog 
out and out — he 
tries to be a bit of 
a scalded antelope 
as well. That’s like 
the chow-chow — 
cheeky little cur— 
trying to look like a 
bear. As for the 
borzoi, he’s a sneak, 
for all his size—a 
mere melancholy 
sneak. See how he 
sits down! Meek 
and humble as 
though his own car- 
cass didn’t belong 
to him. G-r-r-r! 
I can’t stand them 
foreigners.” 

The bulldog tried 
to turn up his nose, 
but, finding it al- 
ready turned up as 
far as it would go, 
he relinquished the 


attempt, and looked as contemptuous and 
dissatisfied as he could with the rest of his 
features. 

“ But, there,” he went on, “it’s just the 
Things ain’t what they was. 


Everything’s going to 
the—to ruination nowa- 
days. There’s my young 
nephew, the bull-terrier. 
Well, I never did think 
very much of him, with 
his long face and his 
flashy ways ; but he did 
have a bit of blood and 
spirit in him once; he 
was a sportsman, any- 
way. But now they 
molly-coddle him and 
won't crop his ears, so 
that they dangle about 
like a dead rabbit's ; and 
he can’t fight for fear of 
getting his ears damaged ; 
and he can’t rat, or the 
rat will lay hold of his 
ears and hang there. 
So, what’s he good for, 
I should like to know? 
He’s lost his character, 
and he’s good for 
nothing —unless it is a 
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“ONCE ON A TIME.” 


Sunday-school teacher for little girls. Gr-r-r-r! 
I’m sick of sich nonsense !” 

The: bulldog looked at me with such fierce 
reproach, and pulled his lips so far back 
from his teeth, that I felt uneasy. “ Yes,” I 
hastened to agree, “it’s shocking ; I—I can’t 
think what the police are about —not—not to 

to write to the papers and expose it!” 

“Oh, that’s no good,” the bulldog 
answered. “Look at me—they’re trying to 
spoil me now! I never geta fight. Once I 
was a sporting character, and saw a bit of life. 
Now I belong to an old lady—fact! I’m 
getting quite a fashionable swell!” He jerked 
his head as he said it, with no appreciation of 
his rise in life. “ Why, there’s my old woman 
on the seat opposite,” he said. “And what do 
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you think she’s got in that there blessed bag ? 
Why, a beastly mbbony jacket, and two silver- 
mounted hair-brushes, and a three-bob tooth- 
brush, and two pairs o’ wool boots—(I won’t 
wear them, though, blowed if I will !)—and a 
white frilled pillow for me to lie on, and a 
blessed large bottle o’ smelling salts in case I 
faint! Oh, it’s just sickening!” and the 
bulldog curled himself up, and buried his 
nose and his sorrows under his paws. 





“ now!” 


“ He’s a hard-shell Tory, out and out,” the 
brown gentleman observed. ‘The bulldog 
has been the slowest of all our evolutionaries 
from the beginning. I don’t know how long 
it is since he evoluted from the ordinary toad, 
but you see how little he has got away from 
the type yet. Of course, the teeth took a 
long time to build up, and size was something, 
but these things are not nearly enough to 
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“FROM THE TOAD.” 


Vol. xiii.—74. 

















“* BARNEY BARNATO.” 


excuse his backwardness. But, then, what 
can you expect when the show prizes always 
go to the dog that looks most like a toad ?” 
The brown man strode before me and 
stopped at another bulldog. “ Literary 
character,” he observed. “His name’s 
Barney Barnato, and he often furnishes copy 
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DON'T KNOW you.” 


for the Referee. There are some who say 
he should be benched with the liver-spotted 
Dalmatians, or the Livermores, or the liver- 
marked spaniels ; but that’s their fun—in 
allusion to the marked liver or the more liver 
or the spotted liver, or whatever it is, which 
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afflicts the owner. Look here—see these St. 
Bernards? Z*hey won't evolute—not a bit of 
it. They’re too well satisfied with themselves 
as they are. See that chap who’s just taken 
first prize—I knew him when he was a puppy. 
Think he'll acknowledge it? Nothe. He’s 
a first-prize-winning St. Bernard, and he 
knows it, and he wouldn’t be seen talking 








“ WALKER!” 


to a reddy-brown person in a coffee-pot 
hat from the Egyptian Court of the 
Crystal Palace. Come on—he’s a_ snob. 
The champion Dogue de Bordeaux isn’t so 
uppish, though he is a distinguished bruiser, 
who has beaten the bear, the bull, the 
wolf, and probably the elephant too, in a 
surprisingly small 
number of 
rounds, for large 
steaks. But keep 
moving—the 
really distin- 
guished character 
in this show isa 
bull - terrier; he 
hasn’t won a 
prize, but he was 
once mentioned 
in the Spectator, 
which is better. 
This is the story. 
He was in the 
habit of going 
every morning to 
the newsagent’s 
and_ bringing 
home a _ news- 
paper for his 





“ A BRUISER.” 
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master. Usually he bought a 
Daily News, but if none were 
left he would bring the 


Chronicle, understanding his 
master’s political _ leanings. 


When he had safely delivered 
the paper he was rewarded 
with a penny, with which he 
proceeded to the baker’s to 
buy a bun. Now, on the New 
Year’s Day after the dog-tax 
was raised to 7s. 6d., the 
master was surprised by his 
dog bringing and presenting 
to him a number of halfpennies 
one after another. He kept 
fetching one at a time till 
there were sixty, and then he 
stopped. The amount ex- 
plained all. Having learned 
the news of the forthcoming 
increase in the dog-tax from 
the Daily News as he carried 
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it home one morn- 
ing, the faithful crea- 
ture resolved to bear 
the additional expense 
itself. It was ascer- 
tained on inquiry at 
the baker’s that on 
sixty successive morn- 
ings ‘Trip’ had in- 
sisted on being served 
with a_ stale bun at 
half-price instead of 
a new one, and had 
carefully secreted the 
change until the 
license fee next fell 
due. It’s a beautiful 
lesson in gratitude, 
isn’t it?” 

There was an odd 
choke in the brown 
man’s voice as he said 
it, which might have 
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chuckle. ‘“ Ah! 
ful lesson. 
was?” The bull-terrier, 


hearing the question, shut 
one eye and protruded 
his tongue. “ Walker!” 
he answered, and imme- 
diately curled himself in a 
corner. 

“Yes,” the brown man 
proceeded, “the gentle- 
man’s name was Walker, 
a distinguished representa- 
tive of the Hookey- 
Walkers of the sea-coast 
near Birmingham. It’s sur- 
prising what a number of 
sagacious dogs that family 
has bred, and they’ve all 
had honourable mention 
in the Spectator, too. I 
am thinking of breeding 
a few from them specially, 
to take duty in the dog- 
watches of the horse 
marines. 


sive and formidable row 


of bulldogs. “See 
them? Well, by 


Regulation 18, you 
are forbidden to untie 
them —remember 
that !” 

I hadn’t the smallest 
notion of infringing 
Regulation 18—it was 
the last regulation in 
the world I should 
dream of infringing in 
the case of those dogs, 
and I said so. 

* Very well,” said the 
brown man, “then don’t, 
that’s all. Let’s make 
a bolt past the organ ; 
it isn’t being played, 
but the dogs hereabout 
can see it, and they’re 
almost as weary and ill 
at ease as though it was 
in full thunder — they 
moment, and they’d 
somebody blew it up 


been a sob, though it was rather like a 
” I answered, “ it is a beauti- 
I wonder what the master’s name 





It’s just the sort of duty they’d 
shine in. See those?” my guide said, abruptly, 
pointing with his finger at a peculiarly repul- 





expect it 
be truly thankful if 
-not with the usual 
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lever. Come, now, would you like another 
dog anecdote? The Irish water-spaniel’s a 
wonderfully faithful creature—the only dog 
that weeps when his master 
leaves him at the show- 
bench. Nature has 
crowned him with a top- 
knot in honour of the 
fact—though I Aave heard 
of a top-knot never put on 
by Nature at all, but fixed 
in its place by a small 
business syndicate consist- 
ing of the owner and a 
glue-pot. It wasn’t a per- 
manent job, but it lasted 
long enough to land a 
prize safely and get home 
again without arousing 
impertinent curiosity. But 
that isn’t the story I was 
going to tell you. The 
fact is, I’ve forgotten what 
the story was, but I re- 
member there was one, 
because it came out in the 
Spectator, in the hot weather, and caused 
such terrible accidents among flies, that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals sent a deputa- 
tion to the editor. You 
see, the story attracted 
a good deal of atten- 
tion, and everybody 
read it. Consequently, 
the paper got left about 
a great deal doubled 
with the dog story out- 
side; and it was ob- 
served that every time a 
bluebottle or other fly 
attempted to crawl 
over that page, it fell 
down and seriously 
injured itself; because 
the story was so very 


THE IRISH WATER-SPANIEL. 


steep.” 

With that Mr. 
Hookey-Walker’s _ bull- 
terrier, who had been 
listening, broke into 


** EXHAUSTED, 


a paroxysm of jealous 
yelps and barks, that 
lasted till the faithful creature sank into its 
corner exhausted, though still coughing 
faintly. 


every 


(Zo be continued.) 























FROM THE GERMAN 









' Tx) [SD Wt] HERE was once a poor shoe- 
Aes maker renowned far and wide 
new Fs as a drunkard. He had a 

good wife and many daughters, 
but only one son. As soon as 
this son was old enough his 
mother dressed him in his best clothes, 
combed his hair until it shone, and then led 
him far, far away, for she wished to take him 
to the capital, and there apprentice him to a 
master who would teach him a really good 
trade. 

When they had accomplished about half 
their journey they met a man in black, who 
asked whither they were going and the 
object of their journey. On being told, he 
offered to take the boy as his apprentice, but 
as he had not given the customary Christian 
greeting, and would not mention the name of 
his trade, also because the mother thought 
there was a wicked gleam in his eyes, she 
declined to trust him with her son. As he 
persisted in his offer they were rude, then he 
troubled them no further. 

Shortly after leaving the old man they 
came to a wide stretch of land, solitary and 
barren as a desert, over which they journeyed 
until hunger, thirst, and fatigue compelled 
them to rest. Exhausted, they sank on the 
sandy ground and wept bitterly. Suddenly, 
ata short distance from them arose a large 
stone, on whose surface stood a dish of 
smoking roast beef, a loaf of white bread, and 
a jug of foaming ale. 

Eagerly the weary 





travellers hastened 


or A. GODIN. 


forward. Alas! the moment they moved, 
meat and drink vanished, leaving the stone 
bare and barren ; but as soon as they stepped 
back, the food again made its appearance. 
After this had happened several times the 
shoemaker’s son guessed what was at the 


bottom of it. Pointing his stick of 
aspen wood—a wood, by the way, very 


powerful against enchantment—he cautiously 
approached the stone, and thrust his stick 
into that place on the earth where the shadow 
of the stone rested. 

Immediately the stone with everything on 
it disappeared, and in the place where the 
shadow had lain stood the stranger in black 
who had met them earlier in the day. He 
bowed politely to the youth and requested 
him to remove his stick. 

“No, that I will not do! 
stone has met its match! You are a 
magician, or at least a necromancer. You 
locked us in this desert and amused yourself 
with our misery. Now you shall be treated 
as you deserve. You shall stand here for a 
year and six weeks, until you are as dry as 
the stick with which I have nailed you to the 
earth.” 

** Loose me, I entreat you !” 

“Yes, on certain conditions! First, you 
must once more become a stone, and on the 
stone must appear everything we have already 
seen.” 

The magician immediately vanished, and 
in his stead appeared the stone covered with 
a white cloth, and bearing the hot roast beef, 


This time the 
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white bread, and foaming ale, of which the 
travellers ate and drank to their hearts’ 
content. When they had finished the stone 
became the man in black, who entreated 
piteously to be unnailed. 

“T will unnail you directly,” said the 
youth, “but only on one condition. You 
must take me as apprentice for three years as 
you yourself formerly proposed, and give me 
a pledge that you will really teach me all 
your art.” 

The magician bowed himself to the earth, 
dug his fingers into the sand, and drew forth 
a handful of ducats, which he threw into the 
boy’s cap. 

“ Thanks,” replied the youth; “this money 
will be very useful to my mother, but you 
must give me a better pledge than that. I 
must have a piece of 
your ear.” 


“Will nothing else 
serve ?” 

“ Nothing !” 

“Well, then,” said 
the magician, “ take 
your knife.” 

“T have no. knife 


with me,” replied the 
youth ; “ you must lend 
me yours.” 

The magician obedi- 
ently lent his knife, 
and bent his right ear 
towards the youth. 

“No, no, I want the 
left ear; you offer the 
right far too willingly.” 

The magician then 
offered his left ear; 
and the youth cut off a 
slant piece, laid it in 
his wallet, and then 
drew his stick out of the ground. The 
magician groaned, rubbed his mutilated 
ear, then, turning a somersault, changed 
himself into a black cock, ordered the 
youth to take his mother back, and return 
at midnight and await his arrival at 
the cross-road where they now stood, 
when he would take him home and teach 
him for three years. The cock then 
flapped his wings, changed into a magpie, 
and flew away. 

When the youth had accompanied his 
mother to the next village he kissed her 
hands and feet, shook the gold into her 
apron, and begged her to call for him in 
three years at the place where he had made 
his agreement with the magician. He then 
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hastened back and reached the cross-road 
just at midnight. 

Being very tired, he leaned against the 
mile-stone to await the arrival of his master. 
He waited long, then as no one came, he 
drew the piece of the magician’s ear from his 
wallet and bit it hard. At this the mile- 
stone staggered, cracked, and roared. The 
youth sprang quickly aside, looked at the 
inscription, and cried: “Ho! ho! Is that 
you, master ?” 

“Of course, it is! But why did you bite 
me ?” asked the magician. 


»” 


replied 


“Take human form instantly! 
the youth. 

“T have done so!” With this-the man in 
black stood on the cross-road. 
go home,” said he. 


“ Now we will 
“I take you as my pupil, 


“HE MILE-STONE STAGGERED, CRACKED, AND ROARED.” 


but remember, from this moment you remain 
my pupil and servant, until, the three years 
ended, your mother fetches you away.” 

Thus the youth became the magician’s 
pupil. You wish to know how he taught him 
his art? Well, so be it. He stretched his 
hands and feet, turned him into a paper 
bag, and then left him to return to his 
proper shape as best he could. Or else, he 
thrust his hand and arm up to the shoulder 
down the youth’s throat, turned him inside 
out, and left him to turn himself right. 

The youth learnt so well, that at the end 
of the three years his skill in magic surpassed 
even that of his master. During this time 
many parents had come to fetch their 
children, for the magician had quite a crowd 




















THE MAGICIAN 
of pupils, but the cunning old man always 
contrived that they went away without them. 
Three days before the time appointed for the 
shoemaker’s wife to fetch her son, the youth 
met her on the road and told her how to 
recognise him. 

“Remember, dearest mother,” said he, 
“when the magician calls his horses together, 
a fly will buzz over my ear; when the doves 
fly down, I shall not eat of the peas; and 
when the maidens stand around you, a brown 
mole will make its appearance above my eye- 
brow! Be sure you remember this, or you 
will destroy us 
both.” 

When the shoe- 
maker’s wife de- 
manded her son of 
the magician, he 
blew a_ brazen 
trumpet towards all 
four corners of the 
world. Immediately 
a crowd of coal- 
black horses rushed 
forward ; they were 
not, however, real 
horses, but en- 
chanted _ scholars. 

“Find your son 
— then you can 
take him with 
you!” said the 
magician. 

The mother went 
from horse to 
horse, trying hard 
to recognise her 
son; she trembled 
at the mere thought 


that she might 

make a_ mistake, 

and thus destroy - 
both herself and ie oo 
her beloved child. ea 


At length she noted 
a fly buzzing over 
‘the ear of one of the horses, and cried, 
joyfully : “ That is my son!” 

“ Right,” said the magician ; “now guess 
again.” So saying he blue a silver trumpet 
towards the corners of the earth, and threw 
on the ground half a bushel of peas. Then 
like some vast cloud down flew a flock of 
doves, and began eagerly picking up the 
peas. The shoemaker’s wife looked at dove 
after dove, until she found one that only 
appeared to eat. “ That is my son !” said she. 
“Right again! Now comes the third and 
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last trial. Guess right, and your son goes 
with you ; guess wrong, and he remains with 
me for ever.” The magician then blew his 
trumpet, and immediately beautiful songs 
resounded through the air. At the same 
time lovely maidens approached and _sur- 
rounded the shoemaker’s wife. They were 
all crowned with cornflowers, and wore white 
robes with rose-coloured girdles. 

The shoemaker’s wife examined each care- 
fully, and saw a brown mole over the right 
eye of the most beautiful. “This is my 
son !” she exclaimed. 


~> 
~~ 


‘ THE SHOEMAKER’'S WIFE LOOKED AT DOVE AFTER DOVE.” 


Scarcely had she spoken than the maiden 
changed into her son, threw himself into her 
arms, and thanked her for his deliverance. 
The other maidens flew away, and the mother 
and son returned home. 

The student of magic had not been long 
at home before he discovered that in his 
father’s house Want was a constant guest. 
The money given by the magician had long 
since come to an end, for the shoemaker had 
spent it all in drink. 

“What have you learnt in foreign parts?” 
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he asked his son. “What help am I to 
expect from you ?” 

“T have learned magic, and will give you 
help enough. I can at your wish change 
myself into all possible shapes, to-day into a 
falcon, to-morrow into a greyhound, a nightin- 
gale, a sheep, or any other form. Lead me 
as an animal to market, and there sell me, 
but be sure always to bring back the rope 
with which you led me thither, and never 
desire me to become a horse: the money 
thus acquired would be useless to you, and 
you would make me, and through me your- 
self, unhappy.” 

Thereupon the shoemaker demanded a 
falcon for sale ; his son at once disappeared, 
and a splendid falcon sat on the father’s 
shoulder. ‘The shoemaker took the bird to 
market, where he sold it to a hunter fora 
good price, but on returning home, he found 
his son seated at the table enjoying a good 
dinner. 

When the money thus gained had been 
spent to the last farthing, the shoemaker 
required a greyhound, which he again sold 
to a hunter, and on his return home found 
his son had arrived there before him. 

Thus the father led his son to market again 
and again, as an ox, a cow, a sheep, a goose, 
a turkey, and in many other animal forms. 
One day he thought: “I should very much 
like to know why my son does not wish to 
become a horse! Surely he takes me for 
a fool, and grudges me the best prize!” He 
was half drunk when he thought this, and 
then and there desired his son to become a 
horse. Hardly had he spoken than his wish 
was gratified: a splendid horse stood before 
the window ; he dug his hoofs deep into the 
ground, whilst his eyes shot forth lightning, 
and flames issued from his nostrils. 

The shoemaker mounted and rode into 
the town. Here a merchant stopped him, 
admired the horse, and offered to give the 
animal’s weight in gold if his master would 
only sell him. They went together to a pair 
of scales; the merchant shook gold from a 
sack on one of the wooden scales, whilst the 
shoemaker made his horse mount on the 
other. As he was starting in amazement at 
the heap of gold in the scales, one of the 
chains broke, and the gold pieces rolled over 
the street. The shoemaker threw himself 
on the ground to pick them up, and forgot 
both the horse and bridle. 

The merchant meanwhile mounted the 
horse, and galloped out of the town, digging 
his spurs into the poor animal’s sides until 
the blood flowed, and beating him cruelly 
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with a steel riding-whip, for this merchant 
was none other than the magician, who thus 
revenged himself for the piece cut from his 
ear. 

The poor horse was quite exhausted when 
the magician arrived with him at his invisible 
dwelling ; this house, it is true, stood in an 
open field, yet no one could see it. The 
horse was then led to the stable, whilst the 
magician considered how he might best 
torture him. 

But while the magician was considering, 
the horse, who knew what a terrible fate 
awaited him, succeeded in throwing the 
bridle over a nail, on which it remained 
hanging, thus enabling him to draw his head 
out. He fled across the field, and changing 
into a gold ring, threw himself before the 
feet of a beauteous Princess just returning 
from bathing. 

The Princess stooped, picked up the gold 
circle, slipped it on her finger, and then looked 
around in wonder. In the meantime, the 
magician—changed into a Grecian merchant 
—came up and courteously asked the 
Princess to return the gold ring he had 


lost. Terrified at the sight of his black 
beard and gleaming eyes, the Princess 


screamed aloud, and pressed the ring to 
her breast. 

Alarmed by her cries, her attendants and 
playmates, who were waiting near, hastened 
up and formed a circle round their beloved 
Princess. But as soon as they understood 
the cause of her distress, they threw them- 
selves on the importunate stranger, and 
began tickling him in such a manner that he 
laughed, cried, giggled, coughed, and at 
length danced over the ground like a maniac, 
forgetting through sheer distress that he was 
still a magician. 

When, however, he did remember it, he 
changed himself into a hedgehog, and stuck 
his bristles into the maidens until their 
blood flowed, and they were glad to leave 
him alone. 

Meanwhile the Princess hastened home 
and showed her father the ring, which pleased 
her so much that she wore it on her heart 
finger night and day. Once when playing 
with it, the ring slipped from her hand, fell 
to the ground and sprang in pieces, when, 
oh, wonder! before her stood a handsome 
youth, the magician’s pupil. 

At first the Princess was very troubled, 
and did not venture to raise her eyes, but 
when the scholar had told her everything 
she was satisfied, conversed with him a long 
while, and promised to ask her-father to have 
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“HE DANCED OVER THE GROUND LIKE A. MANIAC.” 


the magician driven away by the dogs should 
he ever come to demand the ring. When in 
the course of the day the magician came, the 
King, in spite of all his daughter's entreaties, 
ordered the ring to be given up. 

With tears in her eyes the Princess took 
the ring (the scholar had resumed this form 
immediately after relating his adventures) 
and threw it at the merchant’s feet. It 
shivered into little pearls. 

Trembling with rage, the merchant threw 
himself on the ground in the shape of a hen, 
picked up the pearls, and when he saw no 
more, flew out of the window, flapped his 
wings, cried: “ Kikeriki! Scholar, are you 
here ?” and then soared into the air. 

Having been told by the scholar what to 
do should she be compelled to return the 
ring, the Princess had let her handkerchief 
fall at the same moment she threw the ring 
on the ground, and two of the largest pearls 
had rolled beneath it. She now took out 
these pearls, and they immediately called, in 
mocking imitation of the hen’s voice :— 
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“ Kikeriki! Iam here!” 

They then changed into a hawk and 
chased after the hen. Seizing it with his 
sharp talons, he bit its left wing with such force 
that all the feathers cracked, and the hen fell 
like a stone into the water, where it was 
drowned. 

The hawk then returned to the Princess, 
perched on her shoulder, gazed fondly into 
her eyes, and then became once more the 
young and handsome scholar. The Princess 
had grown so fond of him that she 
chose him as her husband, and from that 
moment he gave up magic for ever. In 
his prosperity he did not forget his 
relations—his mother lived with him and the 
Princess in their magnificent palace, his 
sisters married wealthy merchants, and even 
his father was content. 

When the old King died the magician’s 
pupil became King over the land, and lived 
so happily with his wife and children, and all 
his subjects, that no pen can write, no song 
sing, and no story tell of haif their happiness. 
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}{ is a curious fact that to the 
majority of people the serpent 
is the most repulsive of all 
living creatures. “ Here’s a 
snake,” says the  school- 
boy. “Let’s kill it,” rejoins 
his companion, and they forthwith proceed 
to dispatch the unhappy reptile. As 
far as the schoolboy is concerned, the 
murderous propensity would no doubt apply 
to many other creatures besides snakes ; 
but, again, how often do we hear the remark 
at the Gardens of the Zoological Society, at 
Regent’s Park : “ Don’t let us go into the 
reptile-house ; I can’t bear the sight of those 
horrid snakes —they make me feel ‘crawly.’” 

Now, I am_ happy to say that these 
prejudices in regard to snakes have never 
affected me. Personally I regard the much- 
abused reptile as a long-suffering martyr, and 
withal a most interesting creature. I love to 
catch his glittering eye fixed intently upon 
me, and to handle him, and to feel his cold, 
clammy coils about my neck. His gentle 
hiss is music to my ear, and the ease with 
which he swallows an object about six 
times the apparent size of his own cesophagus 
fills me with a wonder and admiration almost 
akin to awe. 

Of course, all snakes are not venomous, 
and some of these gentle creatures only hug 
their victim to death, by 
means of the enormous con- 
strictive power of their mighty 
coils. They use a different 
method, but they “get there” 
all the same. The amazing 
swallowing capacity, however, 
remains the same both in the 
poisonous and non-poisonous 
varieties, and this capacity ap 
parently varies in inverse ratio 





to the size of the snake. Take 
the case of the Dasypeltis 
Scabra, a small snake (non- 


poisonous) distributed through- 
out Africa, which feeds exclu- 
sively on eggs. The particular 
specimen here shown measured 
about 20in. in length; the normal girth 
of the throat was one inch, or in other 
words, about equal to the circumference of 
an ordinary black lead pencil, and the actual 
diameter of the cesophagus less than that of 
a small pea. Yet this creature is capable of 
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swallowing an egg fully 3in. in circumference, 
and is indeed most partial to this delicacy. 
It has long been the desire of scientists to 
catch this fellow in the act of his gastro- 
nomical feat and place it upon record by 
means of the camera, but the Dasypeltis 
Scabra is a very modest and retiring gentle- 
man (qualities, alas, too rare nowadays), and 
has always hitherto contrived to elude the 
would-be photographers and to enjoy his 
meal zm camera instead of before the camera. 

After much weary waiting and many 
unsuccessful attempts, I have at last had the 
good fortune to detect my friend the Dasy- 
peltis in the very act of dining, and what is 
more, to take seven photographs showing the 
various stages of the performance. I had 
carefully provided myself with a pigeon’s 
egg, and through the kindness and courtesy 
of Mr. Tennant, the then keeper at the well- 
appointed reptile-house of the Zoological 
Suciety’s Gardens, was permitted to introduce 
the egg to the notice of the Dasypeltis 
(Fig. 1). The enormous relative difference 
between the size of the egg and that of the 
snake’s mouth is very apparent—indeed, it 


seems almost incredible to the average 
onlooker that so large an object could 


possibly find its way into so small a recep- 
tacle. This is a case of “multum in parvo” 


with a vengeance. 





As luck would have it, my usually reticent 
friend was hungry, and the dainty was 
evidently too tempting to be left until his 
visitors had departed, for he at once began to 
glide towards it. Twisting his head round to 
the smaller end of the egg, and pressing a 
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coil of his body against the other end by way 
of a lever, he began to force the egg into his 
It will be seen that 


extended jaws (Fig. 2). 
the jaws are 
already stretched 
far beyond their 
normal capacity, 
and even now 
that he has got 
so far, it certainly 
seems quite a 
question as_ to 
whether he will 
be able to com- 
plete the perform- 
ance. The Da- 
sypeltis Scabra, 
however, is noth- 
ing if not 
thorough, and 
having once 


started the business, he is determined to see 


it through or perish in the attempt. 


Fig. 3 shows a still further extension, and 


it will be noticed that the skin is now 
so stretched that distinct apertures 
are formed between the bones of the 
lower jaw, and through the thin 
membrane which covers them the 
egg is clearly visible. Still, the 
muscles of the jaw are not so stretched 
that the jaw-bones are separated at 
the hinge or socket. 

In Fig. 4 it will be seen that the 
snake has the egg fairly in his jaws, 
and any doubt as to his ability to 
finally dispose of it is now dispelled. 
The tension is now so great that the 
jaw-bones are actually forced out of 
their socket, and a wide expanse of 
skin and ligament separates them 
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from each other, which certainly in a 
human being would give rise to grave 
apprehensions. It will be observed 
that the egg is still visible through 
the membrane of the lower jaw. 

The Dasypeltis apparently suffers 
no inconvenience in breathing, or 
indeed in any other way, and Fig. 5 
shows that he has fairly passed the 
egg through his jaws, the bones have 
returned to their original position, and 
the egg is seen to be in the upper 
portion of the neck, which is, of course, 
immensely swollen in consequence. 

The snake has now apparently had 
enough of hard work, and is deter- 
mined to enjoy his well-earned meal. 
The most interesting and curious part 


of the operation now takes place, viz., that of 
extracting the contents of the egg from the 
shell. By a wonderful mechanism the under 


sides of the 
vertebrze almost 
immediately _be- 
hind the head 
are elongated, 
and form a row 
of saw-like teeth 
nine or ten in 
number. ‘These 
project through 
the membrane of 
the cesophagus, 
and are used to 
crack the shell 
longitudinally. A 
powerful contrac- 
tion of the mus- 
cles of the neck 


then causes the shell to collapse (Fig. 6), 


and the liquid contents flow down into the 


snake’s internal economy in a. grateful and 
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refreshing stream. 
He must still, 
however, be very 
far from comfort- 
able with the 
broken shell still 
remaining in his 
throat. Let any- 
body who doubts 
make the experi- 
ment of endea- 












































presently, therefore, he ejects the 


skin of the egg, in the shape of 


a pellet, as will be seen from 


Fig. 7. On examining several of 
these pellets, I find that only 
one end is really crushed; show 
ing that the contents of the 
egg only flow from that one end, 
viz.: that which first enters the 
mouth. In reality the whole of 
the shell is not broken, the con 
traction of the neck muscles serv- 


ing to reduce the shell to a pellet, 
which is ejected in the form of a 
Jolded mass of shell. 


The snake now wears the self- 
satisfied air of a citizen who has 
done his duty and settles himself 


down to repose, as everybody should 








of the shell, held together by the 
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do after a good 


dinner. The 
entire process, 
from the time 


of forcing the 
egg into his - jaws 
down to the ejec- 
tion of the pellet, 
pccupied about 
twenty-five 
minutes, not very 


vouring to swallow long consider- 
a handful of ing the extra- 
eggshell, and he ordinary nature of 
will doubt no the accomplish- 
longer. Mr. . Da- ment. 
sypeltis finds it The whole 
necessary to his operation is 
well-being that the uncomfortable remains really a very wonderful one, and is a 
of his meal should be got rid of, and __ striking illustration of the way in which 
Nature goes to work, using 
as she does methods which to 
those who know her not seem 


to be in exact opposition to all 
recognised laws. 

How easy for the Dasypeltis 
Scabra to feed in a “rational” 
manner on_ substances which 
do not require this amazing 
extension of muscle and _liga- 
ment, and the consequent dis- 
comfort which would seem to be 
entailed. 

We may rest assured that the 
poor snake and all other crea- 
tures are perfectly safe in the 


hands of Mother Nature, who 

knows how to look after 
whole her children, and who works in her own 
inner way. 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


MARVELS OF BIRDS’- 
NEST PHOTOGRAPHY. 

These three photos. 
illustrate the difficult 
and fascinating work 
of Messrs. R. and C. 
Kearton, of Boreham 
Wood, Elstree, Herts. 
It should be clearly 
understood that these 
well-known naturalists 
have never been known 
to remove a single egg 
or disturb a bird’s-nest 
in any way, their sole 
mission being to take 
unique photos. for the 
benefit of British 
ornithology. ‘The first 
photo. shows the two 
brothers photographing 
a carrion crows nest, 
40ft. from the ground, 
in afield near Elstree. 
Notice the way the 
ladder is lashed to the 
branches of the tree, 
and the camera to the 
ladder. This last has 
to be perfectly upright, 
as any angle would 
produce a_ leverage 
sufficient to snap the 
swaying branches. 
When manipulating the 
photographic plate, the 


operator has to hold on to the rungs with his teeth. 
The second photo. shows a robin’s nest, with eggs, 
found in an old watering-can. that had been thrown 


on a dustbin in the Isle of Mull. 
To obtain so good a result, Mr. C. Kearton 


sitting. 





The bird is seen 








the bird nonplussed. 
for her young ones, but seeing the obstruction, she 
deposited this on top of the pump, then cleared away 
the leaves, and finally darted in with the caterpillar 
to her twelve expectant little ones. 


procured a hard mirror, 
and with it reflected the 
sun’s rays into the can. 
The Messrs. Kearton 
have found birds’-nests 
in letter-boxes, scare- 
crows, disused lime- 
kilns, and at least 
once—in a human skull! 
These tireless naturalists 
have waited, motionless, 
day and night to take a 
single photo., and then 
been disappointed. 
They have often been 
compelled to use old 
mine shafts as ‘‘ dark- 
rooms,” .and they have 
waded waist-deep in 
swirling streams hoping 
to ‘‘snap” the coy 
kingfisher as he entered 
his nest. The third 
photo. shows a great-tit 
entering its strangely- 
placed nest in an old 
pump. Mr. C. Kearton 
found this a difficult 
snap-shot. He hid his 
camera in some shrubs 
and waited, but in vain; 
the bird dashed in too 
quickly. Leaves were, 
later on, stuffed into the 
pump, with the result 
that our photo. shows 


She had brought a caterpillar 
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THE OLDEST ORGAN rHE 
WORLD 
This, the Cheng, is the oldest 
instrument of the Chinese. It has 
bamboo 
five sets. The 
out of a 
pipes have a 
are free reeds, 





IN 







seventeen of small 




























pipes 
reeds, arranged in 
air-chest is a bowl made 
gourd, Most of the 
finger-hole, and there 
or metal tongues, which vibrate and 
when the finger are 
closed by the performer —— 
rwO CURIOUS VIOLINS. 

We reproduce here two very interesting violins which are ex- 
hibited in the window of Mr. Bailey Watts, hatter, of 4, Liverpool 
Street, E.C. Mr. Watts tells us that the first instrument was made 
out of half a common vegetable marrow. Pasted in the belly is the 


sound holes 








violin in 
violin was 


this 
The second 


mace 


** 1877 E. B. Badcock 


following inscription : 7: 
age.—Britwell, Oxon. 


the 75th year of his 


/ 


made from a ram’s horn and a bullock’s horn by an English cow- 
boy in Arizona. This boy, ingenious, resourceful, and music-loving, 
fashioned the horns together with horseshoe nails, and burnt the 
necessary holes in the belly with a hot = =e 
skewer. The original bridge was made from 
the flexible bone of a bullock’s nose. From 


Photos. by the London Stereoscopic Co. 
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A LIGHTHOUSE SCAFFOLDING 
OF BAMBOO. 


This photo. shows, in process of 
construction by the Japanese, the 
lighthouse of Kagoshima, in the 
Island of Formosa. We are indebted 
for the use of this photo.—which 
was the only one taken—to MM. 
Sautter, Harlé, et Cie., of Paris. 
The whole of the scaffolding was of 
bamboo, which is light and rigid. 
In this photo, should be noticed 
the primitive method by which the 
Japanese convey themselves and 
their materials to the top of the 
lighthouse. Like the ancient 
Assyrians, Persians, and Egyptians, 
they had to make use of the inclined 
plane, and this is seen winding in 
great spirals about the bamboo 
scaffolding. 























A TIGER-TRAP. 

The tiger-trap shown in the accompany- 
ing photo. may be seen at the establish- 
ment of Mr. William Cross, the famous 
wild beast importer, of Liverpool. This 
trap has already caught many tigers in India 
and elsewhere ; for if Mr. Cross does not 
happen to have a tiger in stock when a 
customer orders one, he will undertake to 
catch one and have it brought to England 
in a very short space of time. It will be 
seen that this trap is on the usual rat-trap 
principle, and though its jaws are of enor- 
mous power, it is usually chained to a 
stake driven into the ground. The bait, 
as a rule, consists of a piece of raw meat or 
a live goat. 


a: 
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AN EXTRA- 
ORDINARY FLOOD 
PHOTO. 

This extraordinary 
photograph arrived too 
late for insertion in 
our article on Floods 
which appeared last 
month, It depicts a 
most curious incident 
of the great flood at 
Johnstown, Pa. (1889), 
which destroyed 5,000 
persons. A house and 
a great uprooted tree 
were washed down for 
miles, finally coming 
to rest in the extra- 
ordinary manner above 
shown. The tree pro- 
jects like an enormous 
cannon from the upper 
windows of the de- 
molished homestead. 
From a photo. by Sy * 
Larkin, Johnstown, 


Mr. Cross has had many offers for this 
trap from people whose houses had been ransacked 
by burglars. From a photo. by R. Brown, Liverpool. 
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This extraordinary 


“e 





A STONE CANNON. 
weapon ” 
dwellers on The Rock as Healy’s Stone Mortar, on the 


is well known to 


Queen’s Road. Its 
position is 6o0oft. 
above the sea-level, 
and 1,000ft. from the 
water’s edge. The 
mouth of the mortar 
is oft. in circum- 
ference, and the 
whole is cut in the 
solid limestone ; it 
dates from 1771. It 
was first loaded with 
371b. of powder and 
1,470 stones. This 
appalling charge was 
fired by means of a 
hollow cane, which 
conveyed the fire to 
the quick-match. The 
range proved to be 
about 4ooyds. The 
photo. was taken by 
Mr. Ernest Lacy, 
who obtained _ per- 
mission of the 
Governor, General 


Biddulph. 
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HOW TO AVOID RAILWAY CARRIAGE DRAUGHTS. 


Here are two interesting diagrams showing how 
one may select that seat in a railway carriage which is 
most free from draughts under any circumstances. 
Fig. 1 that a cantankerous passenger 
has opened one window when the train is travelling 
fast. A sharp current of air passes through at the 


presupposes 


after-end of the window and circles round the carriage. 
All those who sit facing the engine feel the cold blast. 
Even B finds a steady breeze at his back, but E is 
hardly affected at all, the draught being much dispersed 
by the time it reaches him. A is the most comfortable 
man in the carriage (most likely it was he who put the 
window 


down). But even his comfort is not secure. 


B. may discover that it would be to his interest to 
lower the window on his side. The draught will then 
become as indicated in Fig. 2, and B will then be 
as comfortable as A, though neither of them is as 
well off as A was at first. Poor suffering C may 
presently close his window, when things would 
become as in Fig. 1., only, of course, reversed. But 
the point to’ be noticed in all these changes is that E 
has scarcely been affected in the least. The moral is, 
therefore, that if one wishes to avoid draughts, one 
should choose the middle seat with one’s back to the 
engine. These interesting and ingenious diagrams 
were prepared by Mr. J. R. Barnett, of Glasgow. 






















THE ONLY POLICEMAN IN ICELAND. 


“ss 


The copiously illustrated article on ‘‘ Policemen of 
the World,” which appeared in our February issue, 
has induced Mr. R. White-Ford, of Hillbrow, St. 
Helen’s Crescent, Hastings, to send in the accompany- 
ing photo., which depicts the only policeman in Ice- 
land. We now know which is the most law-abiding 
country in the world. This unique officer was photo- 

raphed by Mr. White- Ford at Reykjavik, the 
Foelandic capital, in the summer of 1895. 





KEYS OF THE DERVISH TREASURY AT DONGOLA. 

In this photo. we see an old leather bag containing 
the keys of the Dervish Treasury at Dongola ; both 
bag and keys were captured in the expedition of 
1896. We know that so complete was the rout of 
the Dervishes, that what they had collected at 
Dongola fell into the hands of the British, and among 
the spoils was found this bag, containing the keys of 
the Treasury. These ‘‘ keys” are of very primitive 
manufacture, being simply pieces of 


rough wood, 
with French nails driven into them. The nails, how- 
ever, are so placed as to correspond with the wards 
of the lock. The wood has been worn perfectly 
smooth, and is quite highly polished from constant 
use. 
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